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D. Appleton & Co.'s 


A Policy of Free Exchange. 


Essays by Various Writers, on the Economical 
and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and 
Kindred Subjects. Edited by THomas 
Mackay, editor of ‘‘A Plea for Liberty.” 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Vital economic questions of the day are treated in 
this volume by recognized authorities. Among the 
chapters of this imporcant work are “The Coming In 
dustrial Struggle,”” by William Maitland; ‘“ National 
Workshops,” by St. Loe Strachey; “The State in Rela 
tion to Railways,” by W. M. Acworth; “The Principle 
of Progression in Taxation,’’ by Bernard Mallet; and 
“The Law of Trade Combinations,” by the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton. 


- Edward L. Youmans, 


Interpreter of Science for the People. A 
Sketch of his Life, with Selections from 
his Published Writings, and Extracts from 
his Correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and others. By JOHN FISKE. 
With 2 Portraits. 12m. Cloth, $2.00. 


The late Dr. Youmans’s services to popular education 
in science, as alecturer and writer, as the founder of 
The Popular Science Monthly, the originator of the In 
ternational Scientific Series, and the introducer of 
Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, and others to an American 
audience, have been so singularly rich and productive, 
that the history of hi: life is in large measure the his 
tory of popular science in America during bis lifetime. 
It is especially fortunate that his life work is described 
by so competent, eloquent, and appreciative a bio 
grapher. 


Aphorisms from the Writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer. 


Selected and arranged by JuLIA RAYMOND 
GINGELL. With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


“. . . Allthe aphorisms have been selected from 
the latest editions of the works, and I have tried to 
make them illustrate, as fully as possible, the wide 
range taken by this unique philosophy, which not only 
soars to the sublimest heights, but takes note of the ap- 
parently most trivial matters, showing that nothing is 
too insignificant to form a more or less important fi y 
tor in the great work of evolution.”—From the Preface. 


Natural Resources of the 
United States. 


By Jacop Harris Patron, A.M., Ph.D., 
author of ‘‘ Four Hundred Years of Ame- 
rican History,” ‘ Political Parties in the 
United States,” etc. Revised, with addi- 
tions. S8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


“A valuable summary of our native wealtb. It treats 
not only of the precious metals, coal. iron, and petro 
leum, but of natural gas, building stones, fire clay, kao 
lin, abrasive materials, mineral springs, salt deposits, 
grasses, orchard fruits, deposits of gypsum, marl and 
phosphate, wild ee. and fur-bearing animals. There 
are chapters on irrigation, health resorts, resources in 
water power and in lands. The section on our fisheries 


is deeply interesting, and contributes fresh scenes to the | 


rere Panorama of our national prosperity. . . 
No reader of this work can consistently « espair of the 
future of the great republic.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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A History of the United 
States Navy. 


From 1775 to 18. By EDGAR STANTON 
Macuay, A.M. With Technical Revision 
by Lieut. Roy C. Smira, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. With numerous Maps, 
Diagrams, and Illustrations. Svo. Cloth. 
Price, $3.50 per volume. 

“ The author writes as one who has digged deep before 
he began to write at all. He thus appears as a master 


of his material. This book inspires immediate confi 
dence as well as interest."—N Y. Times. 


“A most conscientious narrative, from which wise 
statesmen may learn much for their guidance, and ft 


e Nation 








certainly is one of absorbing interest.”"—N. ¥. Commer 
cial Advertiser. 


undertaken. Nine years has he devoted to the task 
The result of bis labors possesses not only readableness 
but authority. . .. r. Maclay’s story may be truth 
fully characterized as a thrilling romance, which will 
interest every mind that ts fed by tales of heroiam, and 
will be read with patriotic pride by every true Ameri 
can.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 





. . 
Memories of [ly Exile. 

By Lovts Kossuts. Translated fram the 
original Hungarian by FERENCZ JANSZ 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The present widespread interest in the life of the 
great Hungarian patriot has created a renewed demand 
for this volume, published some years azo, and a new 
edition ts now ready. 


New Edition of Professor Huxley's Essays, 


Collected Essays. 


By THomas H. HuxLey. New complete edi- 
tion, with revisions, the Essays being 
grouped according to general subject. In 
nine volumes, a new Introduction accom- 
panying each volume. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
per volume. 


The volumes already issued are as follows 
Vol. Il. Method and Results. 
Vol. IL. Darwiniana. 
Vol Ill. Science and Education. 
Vol. IV. Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Vol. V. Science and Christian Tradition 


Ready shortly: 
Vol. VI. Hume. 
Vol. VIL. Ethical and Philosophical Essays. 
Vol. VIL Man’s Place in Nature. 
Vol. LX. Essays in Science. 


“ Mr. Huxley has covered a vast variety of topics dur 


agreeable surprise to look over the tables of contents 
and note the immense territory which he has explored 
To read these books carefully and studiously is to be 
come thoroughly acquainted with the most advanced 
thought on a large number of topics "—New York 
Herald 


“The series will be a welcome one. There are few 


adapted to reading by the general public, and in this 
form the books will be well in tme reach of the investi 
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gator. . . . The revisions are the last expected to be 
made by the author, and his introductions are none of 


- | earlier date than a few months ago (1593), so they may 


be considered his final and most authoritative utte 
rances.""—Chicago Times 
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““Mr. Maclay ts specially qualified for the work he has | 


ing the last quarter of a century. In gives one an | 


writings on the more abstruse problems of ecience more | 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
-ew Books. 
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A Histor, = ny. 


From the Earliest Times Ww Gj V 
; Deiat! S) 
By Bayarp TayLor. With o PA rey, ral 
Chapter by Marie Hansen-Tayion *4 ith 


Portrait and Maps. il2mo. Cloth, $1.0 

‘An ambitious and comprehensive work, and the 
new guise makes it more attractive (han ever 
Rayard Taylor's sparkling, wide awake, and vet poet 
manner brings events and their texues before the reader 
forcibly, and with a potency which will last in the me 
mory.”—Chtcago Herald 

“ Taylor's long connection with and admiration for 
the Germans, added to his extensive labors amor 
literature, made him of all men most fitted for the 
writing of such a work, and his excellent wife, hervelf a 
German, and a fine scholar in her native hore, bas ren 
dered the world a service in thus bringing a fine work 
to meet the demands of the time ~ hicage Infers 


A Costly Freak. 

By MAXWELL Gray, author of “ The Silene 
of Dean Maitland,"’ ‘‘ An Innocent In 
postor,” ete. No. 137, Town and Country 
Library. I2mo. Paper, ) cents, cloth 
%LO0, 

This story demonstrates that the author's power fo 
hold her readers’ closest attention has » liminished 
since the appearance of The Silence of Dean Matt 
land.” It is a novel which compares more nearly to 
that remarkable book than ws anv other of her writ 
ings. 


: 
A Beginner. 

By Rraopa BRovuGHTON, author of * Goodbye, 
Sweetheart '"' “Nancy,” ete. No. 13s, 
Town and Country Library. I2mo. Pa- 
per, 3) cents; cloth, 21.00 

The long-standing popularity of Rhoda Rroughton's 
former books is suffictent introduction for the present 


volume, which is pronounced one of her best 


y 
, +o 
A Yellow Aster. 
By Iota. No. 188 Town and Country Libra 
ry. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 
“ The warmest of welcomes is due from the reading 
public."— London Athenwum. 
We shall be surprised if it does not rank among the 
novels of the vear.’ Weatminster Gazette 
A Saul has risen among the fictional prophets. ‘A 
Yellow Aster’ is distinctly a work of genius, remarka 
die for novelty of plot, force of diction, grace of litera 
Ty stvie, and subtiety of psychical analysts.”— London 
Telegrapr 


The Rubicon. 


By E. F. Benson, author of “Dodo.” No. 
140, Town and Country Library. 1i2mo 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


An eminent English critic has said of this new novel 
“| think ‘The Rubicon’ a more interesting soctety sto 
| ry than any that has been published in England for 
many years. It is a tale of London fashionable 
life of to-day, introducing a novel situation 
which ts extremely cleverly managed 80 as to form a 
singular satire on our artificial modes of life and 
springs of action. Towards the tlose of the book Dodo 
is introduced in a very effective manner, for a few 
pages; and her choice in life ts cleverly contrasted with 
that of the new heroine.” 


ct by the Publishers, 


3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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E:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d S 
MM- ARLBORO ha GH SCHOOL Yor C CIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 
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fL:ducationatl. 


New YorK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 


rat: Waterbu 
T. MARG ARE T° 'S DIOCESAN 
School. ae —_— ear opens Sept. 20, 1898. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A. Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. | 


~~ MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
| WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
~ School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins September 21, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a —~- Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. location of the school 
building on Copley v1 Seng is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Spectalists 
ineach. Tenth year. 


"MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 




















Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 


EpMuUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Con 
ONCORD HOME “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and im pow Be patnine. oe new and ac- 
cording to lates acres of gro 
samae 8. GARLAND, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary 
classes for young boys. Home and rr ee 2 
NAPP, 5 





MASSACHUSETTS, (ireenfi 
Pre: SreCl ALLL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—‘AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’— 
So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Edward Everett Hale, D.D 
JAMES “i Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ply: 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
if Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 


a: WW. ROYAL (Harv.), wees 5 
Mrs. Karr, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 


 £E... 8, 1894. Addre: 
w R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS. TOHN MCDUFFIE’ S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 


“MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELLU’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Hough 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL, —A 
State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses = Laie A ro Practice, As- 
saying, Ore- a 7 logy. Instruction 
thoroughly practi~ rok, cpaanet Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 
M. E. —_— A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmout 
Y ie N FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGA N WILL 
retire from’ her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, willopen the school in ‘September. College- 
Ariss Wo and Academic courses. Address for circu ar, 
iss WoopBuRY, 13 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass. 











NEw YorK, Utica. 
RS. ti TT7’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Tagpeday , Sept. 21, 
1893. ‘taledines should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MA of? COLLEGE 


WOME 
Situated ten miles noe Phitadeiphia, Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
a gy + 2 (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Competition open 
until April 15. ll undergraduate and graduate 
Courses in these departments and in Philosophy and 
Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Languages. For 
Program or r Graduate » Pamphlet, address as above. 
wugesrams, € Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
e 
= MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by * awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an = from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for youns ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 





cise. 
‘ae PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1850 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
ISS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
paratory, Collegiate, and Art School r eopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith, and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 


{nstruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
—s> anetomy a wane Principal instruc 

C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
tS and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
illiam Stone WMeocoresive Design), B L. yg (Model- 
ling), G. H. Mon . (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Pers a "pupils are allowed the lly use of the 
a es of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu- 
dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span- 
ish, English, Philoso) ophy, Experimental Psychology, 

edagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and Art, Mechan 
ical Drawing an ‘Designing, Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Engineering, Physical Training. 











Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
SORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 

The next session of The Sauveur College of Languages 
and Amherst Summer School will be held at AMHERST, 
Mass., from July 2 to August 10. For Programmes and 
particulars, ad ~~ = 

. SAUVEUR. 


6 Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass.. 
©, Fi L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


N.B. Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of 
his educational works. 








RIVERVIEW ,.oSinrcrsin &y. 


58TH YEAR. uppers thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
 —pmeae Academies -— Business. Military organiza- 
tion BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 











New York, Kingston-on- Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
og School for Boys. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


_NEW YorK City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
4 ED — College, Ses to poe men 
and women university courses in agogy, ng to 
the degrees of A.B., A. M, and Ph. se . 
Oe os fe ne “Watte TER i. honor, President. 
NEw York Cry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
j T1SS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding = Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1804 














< ‘7. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bisho Doane. 
Choice of four courses of stucy for graduation. An 
advanced classical course may be ta en, or any special 


studies. For catalogue, address Miss: E. Ws Boyp, Prin. 





MISS BALDWIN’S 


DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, BRYN MAWR, PA. 





The [lisses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIV 
S5TH AND s6éTH STREETS, NE W YORK 
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Teachers, etc. 
A EADY HAVING HER OWN SCHOOL 


in New York has rented a country house in a de 
sirable and healthful location, where she will receive a 
limited number of pupils, who will be under the chape 
ronage of herself and her teachers. A judicious amount 
of daily instruction will be combined with a happy 
outdoor life. Pup'ls who wish to prepare for school or 
college work can receive special courses. For particu 
lars and references, ae. Miss GAYLER, 

174 West 56th Street, New York. 


E c "ROPE. —A “LADY, TE. 4CHING IN 
_ one of the Boston High Schools, is to take a year’s 
leave of absence for travel and study in Europe and 
wishes to take charge of a young girl during the year. 
There are four ladies in the party. References, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., and Mr. Ellis Peterson, 
Board of Supervisors of Boston Public Schools. 
Address at once, A. B. C., care of the Nation. 


MERIC Al V GE N TLE: WA N, GR ADU- 
“1 ate, experienced teacher, will take one or two 
Doys abroad, summer or longer, giving them instruc- 
tion and practice in French, German, and Spanish while 
in countries where same are spoken. Address H., 283 
George St., New Haven. 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN OF GOOD 

social standing and thorough culture would like 
to teach and take care of children. Can give instruc 
tions in languages, mathematics, drawing, swimming, 
and fencing. C. W., care of the Nation. 


TEACHER OF HIGH STANDING 
in modern-language work in the East—good ex 
ecutive—present salary $2,000, would change for the 
same or more, in school or college. The very highest 
peterenc es. E.S., care Nation. 


Z| SUMMER SCHOOL hse L ITTLE 
Girls will be opened at Cape May, N. J., the term 
beginning June 15. Early application Booch be made. 
For further partic ulars and circulars, address The Misses 
ARNOLD, 2030 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N AMERICAN LADY WISHES 7O 
£1 board afew weeks this summer in some pleasant 
country place within fifty miles of New York city, ina 
cultivated German family, where German is spoken. 
Address A. C. K. care of the Nation. 

/ TEACHER, EXPERIENCED IN 

yreparatory and college work in various subjects, 

a Ph D.in Mathematics, wishes to make a suitable en- 
gagement for the fall. Address C. M. E., care Nation. 


N EXPERIENCED LADY TEACH- 
£1 erof German and French—pure aceent —speaking 
English fluently, wishes a position in school or college. 

Address F. D., Nation. 

TANTE D. —LADY PRINCIPAL FOR 

Young Ladies’ School in vicinity of New York. 
State i and qualifications. Address, care 
Nation, w.J.C 

















Lf ARVARD GRA DUATE WISHES TO 
tutor during summer months. Young pupil, 12 
16, preferred. Address X. the Nation. 
DIRONDACKS.—INSTRUCTION 
in camp at Lake Placid by College Professor, after 
June 10. R A , Teachers’ College, N. Y. , 
7OR ‘S. SALE. a THE PREMISES AND 
’ Furniture of a well-established a“ School in Phi- 
ladelphia. Address ; . L., the Nation. 


Crewe se. Ss T ON. E, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 C hestnut Street, Boston. 





School init 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


P 4 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
mati Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
131 Third Street, Portland, Or.; 120% South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & c oO. 


HE NEW A. ME RIC. AN TEAC HERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
eg a change at an increased salary should address 
B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions, more than- half with 
in the lasttwo years. High-class vacancies now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C. J. ALBERT, Mana- 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, nh 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professers, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 

+ IK. schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., + COr. 20th St, N.Y. 











” a eines in 1 proportion to its 
A 4 Ag ene J influence. If it merely hears 
rf) vacensl ies ‘and something, but “it 
tells you about them That ¥ is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom eet . ™ 
mends you, that is more. Ours Re COMM nas 


CG. W. 


BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE ENGLISHMAN The Sheldon's 


AT HOME 


His Responsibilities and Privileges. 


By Epwarp Porritt, formerly London Editor of the 
Manchester E.raminer. 

The author's aim has been to make the book not 
only of use and interest to students of civies and of 
English history and contemporary politics, but also 
of value to American visitors to England and to 
readers of English news in the American press His 
accuracy and carefulness of statement may be sub 
jected to the most critical test. The style is good | 
and entertaining 
come addition to every library 
some, xiv+379 pp. Appendices, Index. $1 75 

‘No a book has been easily procurable 
white h brietly and simply has told how the English | 
man is governed and what are his responsibilities | 
and privileges. Mr Porritt has endeavored to sup 
ily this sort of book, and has succeeded admirably 
fe has told about everything an American needs to 
know, and has told it according to a method which 


The book cannot fail to be a wel 


One volume. Cloth 


leaves hardly anything to be desired.“--New Yord 
Times. 

* A valuable book, and one that ought to be read 
by all who seek to be well informed.’—Chi 
Times. 

* A highly welcome volume.” — Philadelphia Pres 


“Of rare interest and great value.”’—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 
“A better account of the working institutions of 
England than is elsewhere accessible to American 

readers."’"— Boston Herald. 


**A very useful and instructive book.”’— The 
con, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postyatid, 


publishers, on receipt of price 
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ed by such authorities as Profesor Sew 
nd Freeman of England, and by 
American historians and tea 
uling professors in s st 
tions as Harvard, Cornell, J s H 
kins, Univ f Chicago, Univ ‘MM 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Episodes from Modern French Au- 


thors. 
idited by W. E. RussELy, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Haileybury. Each volume 16mo, 
40 cents. 
Voitumes Now Reapy: 
MALOT’S SANS FAMILLE. Edited by W. E. 
RvusskE.., M.A. 
Paqeres MERIMEE’S MATEO FALCONE, TA- 
ANGO, AND L’ENLEVEMENT DE LA RE- 
DOUTE,’ Edited by W. E. Russe.i, M.A. 
DUMAS’ LA BOUILLIE DE LA _ COlITESSE 
BERTHE. Edited by Cormety Puice, M A. 
DUMAS’ AVENTURES DE LYDERIC. Edited by 
A. K. Cook, M A. 


DU/AS’ PEPIN ET CHARLE/SIAGNE. 
J.D. Wyte, M.A. 


DUSAS’ ere CRISTO. I. LE CHATEAU D’IF. 
Edited by D. B. Krrcuin, M.A 


DUNMAS’ MONTE CRISTO. tl. THE HIDDEN 
TREASURE. Edited by D. B. Krrcnm, M.A. 


DUMAS’ LE CAPITAINE PAMPHILE. Edited by 
Epwarp E. Morris, M.A. 


SAND’S (George) FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI. Edit- 
ed by C. Sankey, M.A. 


*,*These Episodes are used in the higher classes in 
schools and in the first years of college study. 

. admirable little books for individual 
wale or for class-room use. The notes are eat 
and helpful, and are almost entirely historical. . 
They are uniformly judicious and instructive.”— 
Boston Beacon, 


Edited by 


Ruy Blas. 
Par Victor Hugo. Edited, with Notes, etc., 
by H. A. Perry. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Colomba. 

Par PRosPpER MERIMEE. Edited, with Notes, 
etc., for use in Schools, by C. H. Parry, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse 
School. Crown 8vo. $1.10. 


Swiss Travel : 
Being Chapters from Dumas’ *‘ Impressions de 
Voyage.” Edited, with Notes, by C. H. 
Parry, M.A. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Les Maitres [losaistes. 

Par GEORGE SAND. Edited, with Notes, etc., 
for use in Schools, by C. H. Parry, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse School. 
12mo. 80 cents. 


Longmans’ French Grammar. 


By T. H. BertENsHAW, B.A., Mus. Bac., As- 
sistant Master in the City of London School. 
Crown 8vo. 60 cents. 

Separately. 

Part I. Up to and including Regular Verbs, 
with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cents. 

Part II. Including Pronouns, Adverbs, Ir- 
regular Verbs, Subjunctive Mood, Infini- 
tive, and Participles, with Vocabularies, 
etc. 30 cents. 

Petit Théatre des Enfants. 

By Mrs. HuGH BELL. Twelve Tiny French 
Plays for Children. Second edition. 16mo. 
50 cents. 


Four of these little plays are adapted from 
Grimm’s ‘ Tales’; the rest are original. 
“Nothing could be better calculated to serve at 
once for instruction and amusement. Nothing is in- 
troduced above the understanding or capacity of 
children of ten or twelve years."\—New York Critic. 
4 
Theatre de la Jeunesse. 
By Mrs. HuGH BELL. Twelve Little French 
Plays for School-room and Drawing-room. 
l6mo. 90 cents. 





French Passages for Unseen Trans- 
lation. 
Selected and Arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
Elementary. 12mo. 80 cents. 
Higher Course. Prose and Verse. 12mo. 
$1.00. 


Episodes from Modern German Au- 
thors. 
Edited by H. S. BERESFORD-WEBB, author of 
‘*A Practical German Grammar,” etc. 
Each volume 16mo. 


VOLUMES NOW REapy. 


FEODOR DOSE OF THE VII. BRIGADE. Episodes 
from Hackliinder’s Wachtstuben-Abenteuer. 
Edited by H 8S. Beresrorp Wess. 45 cents. 


ey FROM FELICITAS. By Ferix Daan. 
— by the Rev. G, A. Brenemayn, M.A. 60 
cents. 


TALES OF THE ne ged een Selected from 
AUERBACH. ted by A. H. Fox-Straneways, 
M.A. 45 cents. 


FOR KING AND FATHERLAND — 1870. Being 
Episodes from Captain Karu Tangra’s Erinne- 
rungep eines Ordonnanz-Officiziers, im- Jahre, 
1870-71. Edited, with Notes, by E P. Asx, M.A., 
Master of the Modern Side, Haileybury College. 
50 cents. 


A Practical German Grammar. 
With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. 
S. BERESFORD-WEBB. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


A Practical Dictionary of the Ger- 
man and English Languages. 
German-English and English- German. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM LEWERY BLACKLEY, 
M.A., and CARL MARTIN FRIEDLANDER, 

M.D., Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. 


A thoroughly reliable dictionary, well 
bound, and well printed on good paper, at a 
very low price. 


Easy Stories and Exercises in 
German. 
By A. A. Davin, B.A., Assistant Master at 
Bradfield College. Crown 8vo. 35 cents. 


Longmans’ German Grammar. 
By J. Utricw Ransom, B.A. With English- 

German and twerman-English Vocabula- 

ries. 12mo, 262 pages. 90cents. 


This series of German Lessons has been drawn 
up with special reference to the English-speak- 
ing pupil’s difficulties.- The Declensions are 
dealt with on a new plan, thereby reducing 
their difficulty, and very great care has been 
used in the selection of the vocabularies, and 
in an attempt to uate the exercises in point 
of difficulty. Wherever possible a viva voce 
exercise embodying any new principle is given 
before proceeding to the more difficult exercise. 
Grammar is taught systematically, but all 
matter of secondary importance to beginners 
is put in an appendix. 


*,* The work can also be had in two parts. 
Part I., Up to and including the Regular Verb, 
50 cents. Part II., Including the Irregular 
Verbs, Syntax, Derivation, etc., 50 cents, 


Longmans’ German Composition. 
Containing 100 selections of Prose and Verse 
for translation into German, taken chiefly 
from University Examination Papers, with 
Notes, and a Comprehensive Vocabulary. 
By J. ULxicH Ransom, B.A. 12mo. 90 
cents. 





Our Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in all branches of Education, sent to 
any address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, 


GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, NEW YORK, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


ask the attention of 


PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS 


to the following books in the departments of 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
AND HISTORY. 


LATIN LESSONS. Designed to Pre- 
e for the Intelligent Readi of Classic Latin. 
yy HENRY PREBLE, formerly Assistant Professor of 
Latin and Greek at Harvard University, and L. C. 
HULL, Master in the Lawrenceville School, Law- 

- renceville, N.J. $1.12, net 


“ We have used Preble and Hull’s Latin Lessons since 
sat | September, and are very much pleased with the 
k. Its method and arrangement are excellent, and 
certainly help the pupil to get into the spirit of the lan- 
case, Although it requires hard work it is the best 
ble pre ag lh the reading of classical Latin.” 

_ k, Principal of ane Heights Semi- 
nary, New Brighton, Staten Island, N. 


ANDREWS & STODDA RDS LATIN 
GRAMMAR. A NEW sy thoroughly revised 
by HENRY PREBLE. $1.12 


“T am so pleased with ll & Stoddard’s in its 
new form, that I am free to say it is, in my judgment, 
a decided stepin advance. . . . Its pronunciation, its 
remarks on euphony and word-formation, are succinct 
and close up to the latest advances made. Its shorten- 
ing up of declensions pleased me, and the marshalling 
of five verbs side by side through their entire conjuga- 
tion. I cannot say enough of the syntax, and especially 
of the way the Indirect Discourse is put.’”—BENJAMIN 
GULL, former! 7 — of Greek, Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham, 

Descriptive circulars of these two books, with sample 
2. a commendations from prominent teachers, 
be sent to any address on application. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Trans- 
lated into English Prose. By Prof. G. H. PALMER. 
Complete Edition, $1.50. Students’ Edition, $1.00. 

be CULLEN BRYANT’S TRANSLATION OF 

ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Roslyn Edition, $2. 50, 

demuhene CULLEN BRYANT’S TRANSLATION OF 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Roslyn Edition, $2.50. 


GREEK POETS IN ENGLISH VERSE, 
By Various Translators. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by W. H. APPLETON, Professor of Greek in 
Swarthmore College, $1.50. 


HORATIAN ECHOES. Translations of 

pene a6 Maeenee. By fo >. oncogene With in- 
uction ¥ ver Wendell Holmes, and bi 

cal sketch, $1.50, oo 


THE A:NEID. Translated into English 
Blank Verse by C. P. CRANCH. New Edition. $2.50. 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF 
CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. By RicHARD CLa- 
VERHOUSE JEBB. $1.50. 


“ Prof. Jebb so well combines all the powers requisite 
for the interpretation of Greek literature to the mo 
dern mind, that ‘Johns Hopkins University was fortu- 
nate last year in securing from him this series of eight 

lectures. Their aim is to exhibit amy A but clear! 
the leading characteristics of the best classical Greek 
poets, and to illustrate the place of ancient Greece in 
ve general history of poetry.”—Literary World, Bos- 
‘on, 





BOOKS ON HISTORY. 


EPITOME OF ANCIENT, MEDI/I-E- 
VAL, AND MODERN HISTORY. By CARL PLOETZ. 
Translated from the German, with additions, by W. 
H. TILLINGHAST. With full Index. $3.00. 


This work is not intended for an ordinary text-book, 
to be committed to memory or to used for recita- 
tions, but it will be found exceedingly useful as a 
guide for students wherever at is taught by lec- 
tures, or by any other method than by memoriter reci- 
tations. By reason of its comprehensive character and 
its full Index this work is practically so valuable and 
convenient that it should finda place inevery public 
library, in every school and college library, and in- 
deed, in every Cit library—wherever books are 
read or consult 


A HIS TORICAL VIEW OF THE AME.- 
RICAN a. By GEORGE WASHINGTON 


- GREENE 
A HISTORY OF THE TNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. By Jon Fiske. With 
Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations; also with 
uestions on the text by F. A. Hill, Secretary of the 
assachusetts State Board of Education. Cin press 
Sor early publication.) 





The publishers will be happy to correspond with teaeh- 
= in regard to any of the books mentioned above and 
also in regard to the many other of their books suita- 

ble for use in schools and universities. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston. 
zit East 17th Street, New York, 
28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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EIGHT GREAT DICTIONARIES 


Liddell and Scott s Greek Lexicon. 
Revised and Enlarged. A Greek-English Lexicon. C mp i bv HENRY GI CGE LIpp! ee 
ROBERT SCOTT, DD. With Co-operation of HENRY DRISLER, Jav Professor of Greek ( 
College, New York. pp. xiv., 1776. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented thr 
Sheep, 510 00. 


Liddell and Scott's Intermediate Greek Lexicon. 


An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Seventh Edit | S 
Greek-English Lexicon. pp. iv., gto Small 4t . Cloth, $3 50; Linen, $3 75; Sheep, Sy 
‘* | have seen wi evil from the use of the little abridged lexicon by lege students, anl have hads litt suading 
all to use the large lexicon, that I shall be glal to exert my influences in favor of the *Interm>liate WG « Lex { i : 


dents.”—T. D. SEyMour, Professor of Greek, Vale Colleg 


Liddell and Scott's Greek Le: xicon. Abridged. 


A Lexicon Abridged from Liddell & Sc s Greeck-English Lexicon. Th * | carefully 
Revised throughout. With an hes lix of Proper and Geographical Names, prepared bv t Re 
JAMES M. WHITON, Ph.D. pp. 832. Small 4to, half leather, $1 25. 


Harpers Latin Dictionary. 


Founded on the translation of ‘** Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.”” Edited by E. A. ANpREWs, LL.D 
evised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, by CHARLT . LEWIS, PI ~and CHARLES S 

R 1, Enlarged <eghanpietie: tt yv CHA NT. LEw Ph.D 

LL.D. pp. xiv., 2020. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $5 50; Full Russia, $1 


Lewiss Latin Dictionary. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. pp. 1io2. Large 8 
$5 50: Sheep, $6 oo. 


‘This dictionary is not an abridgment, but an entirely new and independent work, desigued to expla very word as atin 
literature commonly read in schools, viz., the complete won rks f Cwsar. Terence, Cicer Livy. Nepos, Virgil. Hora Ovid, Juv al. Phaedrus 
and Curtius, the Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, and a few words found in sor xtracts of Florus 
Eutropius, and Justinus. The original meaning of every word is first given, and then the modifications Which it underwent in usag 


Preface. 


Lewiss Elementary Latin Dictionary. 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. LeWts, Ph.D. pp. 932. Small gt 
ther, $2 oo. 
‘*T have put it to the test of ¢ ont ant use over the ranze of authors now read by my classes, Cicero, Hora Tacitus, Plaut 
and Juvenal, and have found it amy; The definition ‘lear, and the interpretation of ften very happ 1H 
P rofessor of Latin, Midland Coll ye 


Thayer's Greek- ss Lexicon. 


Span Lexicon of the New Testament: being Grimm's Wilk 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by JosEPpH HENRY THAYER, D.D., Bu 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. pp. 746. 4to, Cloth, 
$5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; Sheep, $6 5 


‘ Altogether the volume is one of great v alu and the eminent scholars who have been concerned in its production should have the thanks 
of all fag sgl study of the New Testament in the Greek tongu Presbyterian, Philadelp) 





Yonges English-Greek Lexicon. 
_* English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yor With Many New Articles, an Appendix of P1 ypet 
Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonymes. To which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic 
Greek Prose, by CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. Edited by Henry Drister, LL.D. pp. 894. Royal 
Svo, Sheep, 34 — 


“This work is nota m>re collecti * Greck words w iy bs equivalents of certain Eazlish words, thrown carelessly together 
without system, but a carefi lly arrange | lex 1. in wh a scholar can se th rf f the word he is Noying, whether it is p etic or spe 
tially Homeric, or phil sonhi or peca iar t iv, ot lia T Work is certainly a great accession to our apparatus of classical 
instruction."—W. W. Goopwiy, P! Eviot Prof f l fur Ha 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. Franklin Square, New York. 
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Concordance of the Divina Commedia. 
3y EDWARD ALLEN Fay, Ph.D. Large 8vo. vi+819 pages. 
Price, by mail, carriage paid, $10.00. 

This book is a complete concordance of the Divine Comedy, giving 
every word with the connection in which it stands. It is based upon 
the text of Wirte (Berlin, 1862), with the addition of such words of the 
edition of Niecolini, Capponi, Borghi, and Becchi (Florence, 1867) as 
differs from Witte’s. Words peculiar to Dante, and forms used by him 
only in the rhyme are specially designated. 


. 4 
Mechanism and Personality. 

By Francis A. Soup, D.D., Professor of Analytical Physics, 
University of the South. 12mo. Cloth. xvi+341 pages. 
Price, $1.30. 

This book is an outline of Philosophy in the light of the latest scien- 
tific research. It deals candidly and simply with the ‘‘ burning ques- 
tions” of the day, the pen being to help the general reader and stu- 
dents of Philosophy find their way to something like definite standing- 
ground among the uncertainties of science and metaphysics. 

Geo. Trumpu.t Lapp, Professor of Philosophy, Yale University: ‘I find it 
an interesting and stimulating little book. Written, as it is, by one whose points 
of view are somewhat outside of those taken by professional students of philoso- 
phy, it is the fresher and more suggestive on that account.” 


Animal Life and Intelligence. 

By C. Ltoyp MorGan, F.G.S., Professor in and Dean of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol, England, author of ‘ Animal 
Biology,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, xvi+512 pages. Illustrated. 
Retail price, $4. 


Professor C. O.Wuitman of Chicago University, Editor of the Journal of Mor- 
phology : “ Dr. Morgan’s * Animal Life and Intelligence ° is one of the very few 
really excellent philosophical treatises on this subject. The work is character- 
ized throughout with a candor, originality, and vigor of thought that are truly 
refreshing and stimulating. {t is sure to be heartily welcomed by all biological 
students, and by general readers as well.”’ 





GINN & COMPANY PUBLISH: 


The Philosophical Review. 


Edited by J. G. ScoHuRMAN, Dean of the Sage School of Phi- 
losophy in Cornell University, and Prof, J. E. CREIGHTON 
of Cornell University. Crown 8vo. About 128 pages in 
each number. Annual subscription (six numbers), $3.00; 
single number, 75 cents. 


Political Science Quarterly. 
Edited by the University Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 

Ideas on Constitutional Revision, John B. Uhle. The Banks and the 
Panic of 1893, A.D. Noyes Austin’s Theory of Sovereignty, Prof. John 
Dewey. Positive Law and Other Laws, Charles M. Platt. The Revolt 
Against Feudalism in England, Edward Porritt. British Local Fi- 
nance. I.,G. H. Blunden. The Village in India, Prof. W. J. Ashley 
Reviews. Book Notes. 


Annual subscription $3.0). Single number, 75 cts 


Biological Lectures, 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
WOOD’S HOLL, 1893. 
Price by mail, postpaid, $2.15. 

[. The Mosaic Theory of Development.—E. B. Wilson. II. 
tilization of the Orum.—E. G. Conklin. IIL. On Some 

Principles of Physiological Morphology.—Jacques Loeb. IV. Dyna- 
mics in Evolution.—John A. Ryder. V. On the Nature of Cell-Or- 
ganization —S. Watas¢. VI. The Inadequacy of the Cell-Theory of 
Development.—C. O, Whitman.—VII. Bdellostoma Dombeyi, Lac. A 
Study from the Hopkins Marine Laboratory.—Howard Ayers. VIII. 
The Influence of External Conditions on Plant Life.—W. P. Wilson. 
IX. IJrrito-contractility in Plants.—J. Muirhead Macfarlane. X. The 
Marine Biological Stations of Ewrope.—Bashford Dean. XI. The 
Work and the Aims of the Murine Biological Laboratory. C.O. Whit- 
man. 


The Fer- 
Facts and 





Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
We have an announcement in the Nation every week, here or just after Schools. 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London 





NO THOUGHTFUL READER’S 


LIBRARY 


Can be considered complete unless it contains these remarkably brilliant, scholarly, and popular works on 
important and interesting subjects by 


FRANCIS W. UPHAM, 


The Wise Men: 


Who They Were and How They Came to Jerusalem. 


‘*On the question as to the Magi, Dr. Upham has bestowed an exa- 
mination at once scholarly and thorough, has removed all difticulty, 
and has invested the whole subject with singular interest. The volume 
has our earnest commendation.”—British Quarterly Review. 


12mo. Cloth, 80 Cents. 


The Star of Our Lord. 


With Thoughts on Insptration and the Astronomic Doubt as 
; to Christiantty. 


‘*This book abounds in sublimities and beauties. ‘The Astronomic 
Doubt as to Christianity’ is a treatise of great value, and the exposition 
of the Eighth Psalm is a specimen of tha Wdahast style of exegesis. Dr. 
Upham’s thoughts on the death of the children at Bethlehem and his 
argument thence to THE SALVATION OF ALL INFANTS ARE 
NOVEL AND CONCLUSIVE. But we cannot emphasize one part 
above another. It isa rich and precious contribution to the literature 
of a true Christianity..—Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., late Chan- 
cellor of the University of the City of New York. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 





| 
| 


LL.D. 


Thoughts on the Holy Gospels: 
How They Came to be in Manner and Form as They Are. 


Cyrus Ham iin, D.D., LL.D., thirty years Missionary in the Otto- 
man Empire and first President of Robert College, Constantinople, says 
‘It is better than any commentary or any of the ‘Introductions’ I 
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The Week. 


THE prompt passage by Congress of 
the billto carry out the findings of the 
Paris arbitrators in regard to the pro- 
tection of seals in Bering Sea, and the 
passage of a similar bill in the House of 
Commons, show, as Sir Richard Webster 
said, what a monument the arbitration 
was to ‘‘ what could be done by fair ar- 
gument toward settling dangerous inter- 
national differences.’’ Six years ago we 
had Mr. Phelps calling for a ‘‘ resolute 
stand,” and ‘earnestly recommending 
that the vessels that have been already 
seized be firmly held, and that measures 
be taken to capture and hold every one 
hereafter found concerned in it [seal 
ing]. Four years ago we had Mr. 
Blaine rejecting Lord Salisbury’s propo- 
sition to submit the questions in dispute 
to arbitration, and aftirming that the 
United States would insist that their 
“rights within the Bering Sea and on 
the islands thereof’’ were ‘ absolute.’’ 
That meant that more English ships 
would be seized upon the high seas, and 
that meant war, as Lord Salisbury flatly 
told President Harrison it did; where 
upon the latter concluded that he was in 
favor of arbitration after all. We may 
thank our stars he did, and when we see 
the absolute harmony of both parties and 
countries in agreeing now to do what 
Sir Julian Pauncefote vainly tried to get 
Mr. Blaine to do in 1890, we get some 
idea of hcw senseless the whole con 


” 


troversy was. The country never had 
any real interest in it, and never could 
be made to squeeze out a single tear 
over the sufferings of the gravid seals. 
Nor did it ever realize how near toa 
causeless and shocking war the Wash- 
ington hot heads brought us in 1s90, 
with their baseless contentions, so that 
itis not now in a position to appreciate 
properly the great victory for peaceful 
methods won by the Paris decision and 
the laws executory thereof now enacted 





What became of the dignity and de 
liberation of the Senate when this 
highly important Bering Sea bill was 
passed? It was introduced and ordered 
to a third reading on Monday, and passed 
without debate or division on Tuesday. 
Is not this dangerous haste fora revisory 
Senate? Could not Stewart have shown 
with ease that, if we had purchased more 
silver, we should not have purchased 
so many seal-skin :acques, and hence 
that the double standard is involved? 
If he had started in to do so, could he 
have been stopped? It begins to look as 
if it was less the rules of the Senate than 
the unruliness of the Senators that para- 





lyzes Senatorial business. The Senate 
can pass a Bering Sea billora AKearsarge- 
rescue bill with lightning speed, but a 
tariff bill it must go on mulling for 
weary months. 


The Treasury receipts are picking up 
From internal revenue there was col 
lected in March within $122 000 as much 
asin the same month ayearago. The 
income from customs continues to show 
a great falling off, but this is only what 
is to be expected and what must infalli 
bly go on until the new tariff becomes 
operative. Then there will no doubt be 
a great rush of importations and a great 
swelling of the Treasury receipts. In 
anticipation of the passage of the 
McKinley law, importations increas 
ed at a tremendous rate, because that 
law put up the duties, and importers 
naturally wanted to stock up as ful 
ly as possible under the old rate of taxa 
tion. But the Wilson bill is to put 
duties down, and importers, just as 
naturally, are bringing in goods only 
from hand to mouth. All which shows 
that the interest of the Treasury, as well 
as every business interest, calls for the 
speediest possible passing of the tarit! 


bill. 


The increased internal-revenue re 
ceipts are a sure sign of reviving busi 
ness. The best of it is that a similar in 
crease is seen in the English revenu 
which indicates that the international 
tide 1s rising. In fact, the unexpected 


turning of a deficit into a surplus 


in the British exchequer, together with 
the more cheerful tone of the Boar 
of Trade, must cause great searchings o! 
heart with our neo-bimetallist friends 
who are so anxiously watching for Eng 
land to get down on her knees to then 
Is there any ‘‘justice’’ in prosperity en 
joyed by a country so hard-hearted 
respect to silver? We submit this ques 
tion to the ethical economists Mean 
while, turning to our own Improve 
fiscal outlook, we see good reason 


for believing that the @Ceficit fer th: 


} 


current vear Wi not run much 
anv above the S)5),00 ) realized by 
the recent Joan Another thing that 


the returns imply is, what has 





often shown in our financial history 
the tendency of our public revenue t 
overtake growing expenditures It is 
safe to say that, from the Internal 1 


nue and the customs duties, we could 
within two vears, get all the revenu 


needed without recourse to the vexa 


In the matter of bringing the tariff 


bill to a vote in the Senate, it is gratify 


ing to see a disposition on the part of 


‘ 





the Democrats to push things Itis also 
gratifying to see the Republicans begin 
filibustering against speedy action. This 
is gratifying because it shows how hol 
low Is alltheirtalk about being confident 
of beating the bill, and also because it 
will prove to the most thick witted De 
niocrat that if it is good Republican 
policy to zo slow, it is good Democrati 
Polley to ire fast Some heads are too 
lense to find out which way to go till 
they see the other fellows start, and then 
they know enough to go in the other d 

rection. There Is no need of another 
Democratic speech on the tarit® bill 


The party managers ought to leave 


ill the talk to the Republicans frot 
this day on and press ste adily for 
a vote No vote will now be chanwed 
by anything that is said The particular 
form of the bill as it passes the Senate is 
{ no great co Sepuuenee is the na 
for w l ter nlere t 

1 tec Im ANV CASE; a the s rit 
3 t there, tl ner Ww the intr 
k vy wil it t iw ~ gy ft ive 

~ in ’ Hl = Spree t } M } ‘ 
hanges 1 hing Everybody Knew be 
fore that his nd was tilled witha con 
wit ea sv of Mr. Clevelar and 
his exhibttion of th Sanit i sores 
was to have been ex} t Evorv body 
knew so, that he wou rot ire to savy 


exphoitiv that he would vote against the 
tarit?! bill to which he and his partw are 
pledged, and he did not. His remarks on 


the Income tax are mainly a compilation 


of the opinions « sound thinkers, and 
in so far they are sound Where he 
rot those char ne flowers of rhetoric 
\ h he | n the hung upon 
some projecting corner of his speech 

such as‘ The lLoveils cyvnosure of the na 
tions " and ‘‘ the sea-wall of our para 
citse We leave those to guess W ho 


know something of the history of others 
of his oratorical productions. The chiet 


estion raised by his speech is, Will 


it be posstble to defeat the income 
tax in the Senate’ We think it very 
unlikely There are, to be sure, a con 
siderable number of Den ocratie Sena 


tors who will vote against putting the 


tax in the bill—possibly as many as 
eight: But there are at least as many 
Republican Senators from the West who 
will wote for it One of them, Senator 
Dulbots, has been quoted as being ready to 
vote not only for the income tax,but also 
for the whole bill The Poy ulists will, of 
course, vote for it) Senator Cullom will 
vote for it if he has not changed his 


mind since 1870. In that year he favored 
an income tax with an exemption of 
2.500, and defended it on precisely the 
same grounds as are now urged in sup 
port of an exemption of $4,Q00 That is 
to say, as Mr. Schenck, the Republ can 
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chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of that year, put it, an income 
tax with a high exemption cannot be 
‘‘ odious,’’ ‘‘for the simple fact that 
people like a tax which somebody else 
pays.”’ That was good Republican doc- 
trine in 1870, and Senator Sherman then 
held it substantially. 





The several ‘‘ armies’’ that are march- 
ing over the country and converging upen 
Washington city are having a hard time 
of it. Inseveral of the towns through 
which they have passed, the food and 
lodging provided were not to the liking 
of the troops, although there was an 
ardent and universal desire on the part 
of the inhabitants to offer them every 
inducement to move on. In Oak- 
land, California, a subscription of $200 
was raised to accelerate the steps of the 
recruits of Coxey’s army,600 in number, 
who had enlistedin San Francisco. The 
mayor of that city had generously sent 
them over to Oakland by boat at his own 
expense. The Oakland people were na- 
turally indignant, but they clubbed to- 
gether and hired a train of box cars to 
move them to Sacramento. When the 
army reached the station and found 
that they were not to ride in passenger 
cars, they refused to go, and marched 
back to the place where they had spent 
thenight. Then the militia were called 
out, and, after a protracted negotiation, 
the army agreed to ride in box cars as 
far as Sacramento, where they ex- 
pected that the Central and Union 
Pacific Railways would furnish them 
transportation to the East, and the 
towns along the road furnish rations. 
They are probably. going to Washington 
to insist that ‘‘ the Chinese must go.”’ 
They are the ones who prevailed upon 
Congress to pass the Geary bill and 
other like measures, If they ever do 
reach their journey’s end, it is to be 
hoped that they will insist on having 
comfortable quarters in the cloak-rooms 
and committee-rooms of the House and 
Senate, and free access to the restau- 
rants, until the Chinese question is set- 
tled. 





Another phalanx settled down at East 
St. Louis. This is Frye’s army, or 
one wing of it, hailing from Texas and 
the Southern border. These ‘ sojers’”’ 
had the bad luck to receive an offer 
of $1.50 per day to work at digging 
trenches for the laying of pipe by the 
East St. Louis Water Board. They re- 
fused it, of course; but when the facts 
became known, the soft-hearted and 
soft-headed people who had been sup- 
plying them rations free, stopped doing 
80, in consequence of which the army has 
actually suffered from hunger. Besides 
this unfeeling conduct on the part of 
the inhabitants, the railroads have re- 
fused to carry them eastward; so they are 
left stranded on the verge of a cheerless 
summer. 





Coxey is a horse-dealer when not 
marshalling his hosts. He left his forces 
some days ago, and travelled by rail to 
Chicago to attend a sale of his own 
horses. He arrived the day after the 
sale. The prices realized were very un- 
satisfactory. He had given an or- 
der to the auctioneer to sell without 
reserve, 50 he found that a horse which 
he valued at $1,000 had been sold for 
$145. He was very angry at this result, 
and blamed the Government for it. The 
trouble, he said, was the shortage of 
money. Horses that cost $1,000 would 
bring only one-tenth of their value, be- 
cause there was so little money in cir- 
culation. ‘‘ We have introduced a bill,” 
he continued, ‘‘providing that the gene- 
ral Government shall issue $500,000,000 
to be divided among the States pro rata, 
$20,000,000 a year till the whole is 
distributed.’” Coxey wants also ‘‘ to 
abolish the usury system.’’ By these 
two methods, viz., issuing money to the 
States and abolishing interest, he thinks 
that horses might bring a good price 
after the new system was fairly started. 
Other dealers say that the real trouble 
in the horse market is the multi- 
plication of trolley and cable lines of 
street cars all over the country, 
which have thrown out of employment 
thousands of horses, and that the only 
cure for this is to breed fewer horses 
and more cattle, sheep, and swine. 
Coxey will never believe this. Mean- 
while Col. Wm. G. Moore, the chief of 
police of Washington city, is getting his 
forces in readiness for Coxey, and pro- 
poses to arrest him as soon as he 
arrives within the jurisdiction. There 
is a law in force in the District 
of Columbia making it a penal of- 
‘fence to bring any person there, know- 
ingly, who is likely to become a public 
charge. This is one of the oldest laws 
in the country, dating back to the early 
colonial period. It will fit Coxey’s case 
nicely, and will give him leisure to per- 
fect his financial plans before the next 
horse sale comes off. 





The overthrow of the Populists in both 
Kansas and Colorado seems to be assured 
by the result of the municipal elections 
last week. Wherever party fights were 
made in Kansas, heavy Republican gains 
are reported, not a single case having 
occurred where the Populists held their 
ground. In Colorado the Populists car- 
ried only six towns, against twenty-two 
last year, and their majorities were re- 
duced in these six. Although the Popu- 
lists have been favorable to woman suf- 
frage, the greater part of the women in 
each State voted against that party in 
these local elections, as was the case in 
the municipal contests in Kansas last 
year. Their attitude will doubtless be the 
same in the State election in Colorado 
next fall; and although that dreadful 
crank, David H. Waite, had nearly 7,000 
plurality for Governor in 1892, it seems 





quite safe now to predict that the Popu- 
list party will be ‘‘ snowed under’”’ in 
November. The task will be still easier 
in Kansas, where, on a vote four times as 
large as Colorado’s, Lewelling’s plurality 
in 1892 was only about 5,500, with the 
Democrats generally supporting him 
heartily. An equally effective fusion is 
out of the question this year, and the 
swelling Republican tide would easily 
overwhelm it if the managers of the 
two parties could arrange a joint ticket. 





We are glad to note in a Southern 
newspaper some views regarding the 
East and ‘‘ the money power’’ by a pub- 
lic man which are calculated to inform 
the reader rather than to infiame an 
ignorant prejudice. ‘‘I want to lift up 
my voice,’’ writes Judge W. R. Ham- 
mond to the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
‘‘and enter my protest against the 
clamor that is being raised, and 
the prejudice that is being engendered, 
by our public men and newspapers 
against what they are pleased to term the 
money power of the East.”’ He says that 
this feeling pervades the South and West, 
and has already reached such a pass 
that ‘‘ no public man can afford to show 
his head in the South unless he rushes 
forward with precipitate haste and de- 
clares his everlasting and undying op- 
position to the money power of the East.”’ 
He proceeds to declare his conviction 
that ‘‘ no more fatal mistake was ever 
made by a people, and that to persist in it 
will only bring disaster upon our own 
heads.”” Judge Hammond pronounces 
the prejudice of the Southern people 
against the East both unjustifiable and 
ill-advised. The East has the capital of 
the country,and the South needs this 
capital. The only reason Northern capi- 
tal does not flow South more freely is a 
lack of confidence, and this will only be 
aggravated by the growing spirit of ani- 
mosity. He proceeds: 

“It is not fair to call Eastern capitalists 

money sharks. Their dealings with the peo- 
ple of the South have not proven them to be 
such, They do not exact high rates of inte- 
rest, but are satisfied with very low and rea- 
sonable returns. They want good security, 
and will not lend or invest wif!out it if they 
know it. But their experience with certain 
classes of our people has taught them that 
they must not be too contiding, and when they 
keep their money at home we fall to abusing 
them and call them hard names.”’ 
The Journal endorses Judge Hammond's 
position, and declares its belief that 
“the demagogues in politics and jour- 
nalism who make angry denunciation of 
another section of our common country 
their stock in trade, underestimate the 
intelligence of the Southern people.’’ 
The surest way of showing this is for 
the sensible men to follow Hammond's 
example and speak out. 





The woman - suffrage movement re- 


ceived a further impetus last week in 
the passage by the Iowa Legislature of a 
bill giving women the right to vote at 
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municipal or school elections involving 
an issue of bonds or increase of the 
tax levy. This makes three large and 
adjacent States in that part of the 
Union—Iowa, Kansas, and Colorado— 
in which women can vote in muni- 
cipal elections, while in Colorado they 
can also vote in all other elections. 
This fullrightseems likely to be extended 
them in Kansas when the men vote on 
the constitutional amendment next No 
vember. The movement has also made 
more headway in Massachusetts this 
year than ever before since the an 
nual agitation before the Legislature 
began in 1867. A measure giving women 
the right to vote in city and town 
elections was passed by the House 
of Representatives week before last— 
the first time that such a bill has ever got 
through one branch—but was rejected 
by the Senate last week. The discussion 
has shown a growing indifference and 
half-heartedness on the part of former 
opponents, remonstrances from women 
having nearly ceased. The political as- 
pects of the matter have been very curi- 
ous. While not a partisan question, most 
supporters of the bill in the House were 
Republicans, and the Democrats gene- 
rally opposed it. But some of the Repub- 
lican managers and editors insisted that 
its practical working would help the De- 
mocrats in the cities, and called upon Re- 
publican Senators to ‘‘save the party”’ 
by rejecting the measure. <A bill which 
had passed the House by alarge Repub 
lican majority was thus defeated in the 
Senate through the efforts of the Boston 
Journal and Henry Cabot Lodge, now 
the recognized machine manager of his 
party. 





The Republicans have carried Rhode 
Island by a larger plurality than they have 
had in aState election for many years, and 
have secured overwhelming majorities 
in both branches of the Legislature, 
thus making certain the election of a 
United States Senator. This result is not 
different from what every competent ob- 
server of political currents in and outside 
the State had expected. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a Northern State in which 
a similar result would not be expected 
and recorded were an election to be held 
in it to-morrow. There is an anti-De 
mocratic wave sweeping over the entire 
country, and its effects are felt in 
‘‘ reduced Democratic majorities,’ even 
in Texas. The hard times have much 
to do with this, but the main cause is 
blundering incompetency exhibited by 
the Democratic majority in Congress, 





country is so weary and disgusted with | 


a party that can do nothing but dally 


and talk, when trade and industry are in | 
suspense and can be restored to activity | 


only by prompt action, that it is with ex 
treme difficulty that any man of intelli- 
gence can say a word in defence of the 
Democrats, much less vote with them 


The Nation. 


We have little expectation, however, that 
a realization of the meaning of the elec 
tions will penetrate the Senate chamber 
and affect the minds of the remarka 
ble personages who are conducting the 
Democratic policy in that body 


The small amount of pains that Cro 
ker seems to take in the matter of con 
cealing his wealth, and the absence of 
any demonstration on the part of his 
followers on his return, gives some color 
to the belief that he contemplates an early 
retirement from politics. A man who 
can afford a sixty-day trip in a private 
car must be very well off, and fully en 
titled to keep astock-farm and a racing 
stable 
der to have these things that he went 


It is probable that it was in or 


into politics twenty years ago, and, 
having got them, there seems to be 
but little reason for his staying in poli- 
tics. He has now far surpassed Tweed 
in luxury and extravagance. Tweed had 
a house on Fifth Avenue at the corner of 
Forty-fourth Street, but it was very in 
ferior to Croker’s. The inside was quite 
commonplace. He spent most money on 
the stable, which was handsomely wain 
scotted and had a fine sitting-room in it 
in which the Boys used to assemble for 
punch on Sunday mornings. But he never 
attempted the external display in which 
Croker indulges. His greatest outlay was 
on the Americus Club at Greenwich 








absent from the division—is another 
bad sign of the timea The dis 
sensions among the Irish, too, seem to 
be increasing, and also their reckless 
ness about exposing them to the world 
Worse still, the Liberal press has begun 
to abuse the Irish and defy them. All 
this looks like an early dissolution, and 
does much to corroborate those who 
have maintained all along that Mr 
Gladstone's retirement meant a great 
deal It is probably only now that we 
shall begin to see what his influence on 
the Liberal party and on the Irish really 
Was No other man could have held to 
gether the discordant elements of which 
the Libergl party was and is composed 
Whether any other man can now, re 
mains to be seen The appearance, too 
of the * Labor candidate at the la 
narkshire election to cut down the 


} 


Liberal majority one-half has an onu 


| . . 3 
| nous look. At the election of Isy 


This was a gorgeous abode, it is true, | 
but it was not reserved for Tweed’s own | 


use. The humblest Tammany Boy could 
become a member of the club, and, if he 
was unable to pay for his drinks and other 
good things, Tweed cleared off the deficit 
Anybody who saw the Boys on Monday 
morning coming back to their labor in 
the City Hall in the summer of 1868 and 
1869, hearty, rubicund, and frolicsome 
must have acknowledged that Tweed 
was a generous and public-spirited man 
Croker’s pleasures, on the contrary, are 
strictly selfish, and his expenditures on 
his own comforts and amusements, colos 
sal. It seems hardly possible that he ex 
pects the Tammany rank and file to put 
up with the spectacle. There are some 
things the common Tammany men can 
not stand, and great personal display on 


| 





the part of the chiefs is one of them. There | 


are certain expenses which are well 
known to be permissible : a large dia 
mond pin for the shirt front is one of 
them. <A good house, notin a fashionable 
neighborhood, is another. <A pair of fast 
trotters is another. Plenty of champagne, 


| and rich dresses for the wife are also al- 


' 
é : ‘ lowable 
and especially in the Senate. The whole | es 


But for a stock farm. a racing 
stable, and private cars there is no pre 
cedent. If Tammany can stand them, it 
will show an immense advance in the 
science of government in this city 


The defeat of the English Ministry, 


¥ 


after a strong effort to prevent it, by 


majority of one—the Irish being largely 


Labor’ had only just begun to ‘feel its 
oats,’ so to speak, and vet it did) the 
Gladstenians a good deal of damage 
Many things have happened since then to 
exalt its horn and sharpen its expecta 
tions. Lord Rosebery is said to be popu 
lar with the Labor element, but a rich 
peer, Who has horses on the turf, can no 
longer get a strong hold of the masses in 
En 


gt 
} 
Na >» 

‘ ; } 
tradition of the old times when peers 


ind The notion that he can ts a 
spent fortunes tighting for county seats 
Labouchere, in objecting to a peer for 
the premiership, was doing a very futile 
thing under the circumstances, but he 


Was simply in advance of his time 


The Inde} ’ Belge publishes a 
curious table respecting the accidents 
to workingmen for which indemnity 
classified 

of the week 
: d The strik 
ing thing is the great number of 


claims were made in 1893, 


according to the 





Monday victims—a consequence, the 
Tnalépx e thinks, ‘‘non du_ repos, 
mais de l'alcool dominical.”’ By Thurs 


4 


of Sunday libations has 


- 
“ 
ee 
— 
4 
a 


been reduced to a minimum, and even 
unlucky Friday has a far better per 
centage of immunity than has blue 
Monday. Saturday accidents are nume 
rous, but this fact is said by the Belgian 
Labor Bureau to be due to the unusual 


aie fr 
nu er ol tai 


s from stairways and win 
dows and ladders incident to the Satur 
day cleaning-up. Taking the country 
through, the /ndépendance estimates that 
upwards of 600 accidents happened to 
workingmen on Mondays and Tuesdays, 
due solely to the influence of Sunday 


| drink. This is an important considera 





tion bearing upon the question of empley- 
ers’ liability for such accidents. Must 
they indemnify the intemperate as well 
as the abstemious ? If they are bound to 
pay for accidents, should they not have 
the right of supervising the habits of 
their workingmen so as to guard their 


safety and their own pockets 7? 
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VAGABONDS’ DISEASE. 


WE read in the Medical Journal that Dr. 
Raynaud recently gave an important 
clinical lecture in Algiers on the diagno- 
sis of ‘‘ vagabonds’ disease.’’ The ori- 
gin of this morbid condition may be in- 
ferred from its name, but the difficulty 
is to distinguish it from other forms of 
disease which it closely simulates. Some 
of its symptoms, for example, resem- 
ble those of malarial poisoning, and 
others would lead the unwary to take 
it for a genuine case of Addison’s dis- 
ease. But Dr. Raynaud was able to 
differentiate it successfully, and to de- 
monstrate that its deceptive resem- 
blances to other ailments were due to 
the ‘‘ effect of scratching and lousiness,” 
and to that ‘‘ of poisons carried in the 
blood and irritating the nerves.’’ 

That the country is now suffering 
from an epidenic of political vagabonds’ 
disease is clear. Its most fearful rav- 
ages are to be seen in Coxey’s army, and 
in the recruits for it gathering in vari- 
ous parts of the land; but it is not lim- 
ited to them. It may be diagnosed in 
every man in every country who prefers 
agitation to work. Like its medical ana- 
logue, it often simulates other diseases, 
It deceives some worthy and many fool- 
ish people into confounding it with the 
disease of poverty and of lack of work. 
But it is not that. (oxey’s and Frye’s 
men do not want work. They refuse it in 
transit, and they would feel insulted and 
outraged if it should be offered them in 
Washington. 

What they want is precisely what the 
young Paris dynamiter Henry wanted, 
and so frankly avowed that he did, in a 
letter which the Count de Kératry has 
lately published. It was a letter ad- 
dressed toa member of the Municipal 
Council of Paris, and protested against 
the latter’s assertion that ‘‘ what the 
workingmen of Paris want is work, and 
it would be an insult to them to suppose 
that they are asking for bread, not for 
labor.”’ After speaking of the way edu- 
cation had ‘‘ opened the minds” of the 
rising generation, the young anarchist 
went on: 


‘*Do you imagine thit work for the city of 
Paris will satisfy their needs? Certainly not, 
and there is no hope for these young men ex- 
cept in a bouleversement complet which will 
enable them to establish a society that will 
tate for every one according to his needs. 
Nor are these needs only those of the stomach. 
Do you suppose that we have no right to in- 
tellectual and artistic enjoyments ¢ Do you 
imagine that a man who earns four francs a 
day can buy books out of that sum and go to 
the theatre, not to mention other things? And 
how would he get time to enjoy himself if he 
worked all day?” 

Evidently this is only a simulation of 
the genuine disease of the unemployed. 
It is the fruits of labor and saving that 
these men have their eyes fixed upon, 
and they have no idea at all of either 
laboring orsaving. Any work that an 
honest man can set his hand to, used 
to be the demand of the unemployed. 
That is the demand of the bona-fide un- 
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employed now, but there are vast num- 
bers of the professional unemployed 
abroad in the land who have got far be- 
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yond all that. Ithas to be for them just 
the right sort of work and the right rate 
of wages, or they will none of it. 

We do not know that there is anything 
particularly new about this vagabonds’ 
disease, except its extent and severity 
at present. As long ago as Socrates’s 
time the contrast was well recognized 
between ‘‘ those who work and _ those 
who will not work, but who reflect in- 
tently on the means of subsistence.” 
There is no doubt a tremendous amount 
of such reflection going on in Coxey’s 
army. Outside of the studies and class- 
rooms of socialistic professors of politi- 
cal economy, we do not believe that 
anywhere has there been more intellec- 
tual labor expended on the problem of 
giving everybody a bellyful without 
working, and crying, ‘‘ Hang the ex- 
pense.” But with all the taking thought 
on this subject since man shed his tail, 
no way has ever been devised of living 
simply by reflecting intently on the 
means of subsistence. The gentry who 
have lived by their wits in this world 
are few and far between, and their 
careers have almost always, at some 
point, touched the stocks, or the jail, or 
the gallows. i 

Dr. Raynaud’s treatment for vaga- 
bonds’ disease is ‘‘ baths and a tonic 
regimen.” It is high time the authori- 
ties along Coxey’s route began to apply 
it to his ‘‘ industrial’”’ soldiers who will 
not work. <A literal bath would no 
doubt have its terrors for them, but what 
they need is the cold douche of strict 
police supervision, of the application of 
the laws against tramps, of the refusal 
of food without work for it. The thing 
has ceased to be a joke, and the infinite 
capacity of the American people to make 
a farce out of serious political events 
was never seen to worse advantage. The 
good-natured citizens who ironically 
cheer the onward march of these vaga- 
bonds, and keep them supplied with 
food, partly for the joke of it and partly 
to get rid of them the sooner, ought 
to see that they are not only pre- 
paring a serious problem and burden 
for the local authorities at Washing- 
ton, but are blowing up this ridicu- 
lous movement into such proportions as 
to be a national disgrace, and doing all 
they can to multiply in this country the 
Henrys who despise labor but insist on 
having the fruits of labor. The tonic 
regimen of our vagabonds cannot begin 
too soon, and it is to be found in the 
work-house, the police stations, the 
wood-yards, and the penitentiary. 








THE GREAT GODDESS ARGENTUM. 


WeE have received a letter from Mr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes on his system of 
‘* joint metallism,’’. in deprecation of 
our remarks last week. Far be it from 





us to accuse Mr.Stokes of sympathy with 
dishonesty or anarchism, or of any de- 
sire or intention to aid or abet them. Of 
course it would be silly to do so. But a 
strict regard for truth compels us to 
express, as often as the opportunity of- 
fers, our solemn conviction that all 
attempts, whether made in Boston or in 
New York, to persuade the world that 
the use of silver as full money of ac- 
count, whether jointly with gold or not, 
is in any sense a duty of the Govern- 
ment, or is called for as a protection 
for the poor man against ‘‘ gold-bugs ”’ 
or ‘‘ Wall Street sharks,’’ promote po- 
pulism, communism, anarchism, green- 
backism, and simple silverism, and do 
threaten this country with unnumbered 
woes. 

Nearly all the trouble has arisen out 
of the personification of silver as a 
moral being which began in 1877-8, and 
of which we find a trace in Mr. Stokes’s 
letter where he speaks of the ‘‘historical 
and just position ” of silver. This, if it 
means anything, means that there is 
some position, in the currency or finan- 
cial arrangements of the nation, which 
is due to silver as a matter of right 
and by prescription, and that it can, 
as an individual or a corporation can, 
claim a place in our medium of ex- 
change, of which we cannot deprive it 
without a breach of the moral law. To 
our minds there has been nothing more 
extraordinary than this since Moses, on 
coming down from the mountain, found 
the Israelites, in spite of the most patent 
proofs of the divine sovereignty, worship- 
ping a golden calf of their own making. It 
illustrates admirably what to many peo- 
ple now seems incomprehensible, the ten- 
dency of the whole ancient world to my- 
thological explanations of the universe. 
The notion that silver has rights and vir- 
tues, that it is courageous and faithful to 
its friends, and loves the poor, and has 
made itself an historical place, and is 
entitled to justice—all of which propo- 
sitions have been maintained during the 
last fifteen years by American orators 
and writers—shows how near we are, in 
spite of Christianity and science, to the 
state of mind in which men deified the 
moon and sun, the mountains, the 
streams, and even wild beasts and oxen. 

To us silver has the same historical 
position, and has the same rights under 
the moral law and the United States 
Constitution, as wheat or leather, wam- 
pum or cowries, or coal. There was a 
time when wheat was twice as dear as it 
is now, but did it acquire an historic 
right to be kept at that price, and do we 
insult it by selling it at 64 to 66 centsa 
bushel ? It has played a more prominent 
part in the world’s history by far than 
either silver or gold, and ought to have 
a far higher place in our affections than 
either. And yet it is bought and sold 
on margins by Chicago and other 
speculators, with an indifference to its 
peace and comfort which is well 
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calculated to excite the indignation 
of an honest worshipper. Most other 
commodities which have played a promi- 
nent part in the growth of our civiliza 
tion have the same story to tell. The 
march of science has cheapened them, 
by lessening their value to mankind; but 
if they are to be worshipped as silver is, 
that is, treated as moral beings instead 
of simply brute instruments of human 
comfort and convenience, must 
go back to barbarism. All who know 
India acknowledge that the sanctity of 
the cow is in that region a serious hin- 
drance to progress. It cuts the Hindu 
population off from both beef and a 
good quality of leather. It sometimes 
leads, as it did the other day in Bom- 
bay, to riots and murders. It is, of 
course, difticult for those who look on 
the cow as simply an animal which fur- 
nishes milk and hides, to avoid occa 
sional displays of irreverence or levity 
in her presence; and this wounds the 
Hindu, as our silver-men are wounded 
by want of respect for silver, in their ten- 
derest part. But what is the remedy? 
None that we know of except the growth 
of knowledge and more scientific con- 
ceptions of the universe. 

Silver is a metal which mankind has 
found useful as currency in times past, 
when its value, like the value of nearly 
all commodities, was pretty steady. Va- 
rious circumstances, concerning which 
there is more or less dispute, have depriv- 
ed it of a good deal of its usefulness as 
currency, and there is a general disposi- 
tion among the nations which can afford 
gold, to discard it. The one way to meet 
this tendency is to show that the value 
of silver is likely to be again steady. To 


we 


claim for it divine honors or moral 
rights is simple paganism, and im- 
mensely ridiculous.. Hides were once 
wonderfully useful as clothing. In- 


deed, they were, in northern climates 
at least, probably the first clothing 
man put on after his own hide became 
too tender for exposure. Did this give 
hides an historic position? Did it give 
them aclaim to justice? Did it make 
the use of broadcloth a wrong to them 
over which the human conscience should 
reproach itself? 





FARMS AND FARM MACHINERY. 


Mr. E. V. SMALLEY of St. Paul has in 
the current Forum an interesting arti- 
cle on the effect of farm machinery 
upon farm labor. The self-binding and 
reaping machine will do the work of ten 
men with sickles. The ‘‘ header’’ is an 
invention which so far has been used 
principally in California. It is propelled 
by six horses and is steered by a wheel in 
the rear; it clips off the heads of the grain 
and delivers them to wagons driven be 
side it; it will cut twenty-five acres in a 
day, and will do the work of a platoon 
of men under the old style. A sulky- 
plough, with four horses and carrying 
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two ploughshares, has doubled the area 
which one man can plough over ina 
day. Combination-harrows in like man 
ner will go over three times as much 
ground as formerly. From the time of 
the Pharaohs to our own day, seeding 
was done by scattering the seed from a 
bag carried by the sower as he walked 
over the field. Now two or four horses 
haul a six or twelve-foot drill and save 
the time of several men. In all these 
vases the saving in human labor has 
come from inventions which substitute 
horse-power. To utilize devices 
fully requires farms large enough to 
warrant the keeping of animal equip 
ment sufficient for the best economy 


such 


Another kind of labor-saving has 
been effected by the employment of 
steam power. To the thresher, with 


fanning-mill and straw-carrier, is now 
added a device which saves the labor of 
human feeders and band cutters. This 
threshing combination is run by a port 
able steam engine which 
for fuel, and which, when its work at one 


burns straw 


farm is done,can use its own power tocon 
vey itself toanother. Farming operations 
which require the the 
power over the ground with the pro 
gressing work, have not been helped by 


movement of 


steam. Field steam-engines get caught 
in rough or wet ground, and cannot be 
relied on. Yet it is possible that an 
other generation will see as marked im 
provement here as in threshing. Elec 
tricity has been applied successfully to 


so many uses that it is within rea 
son to believe that it will be made 


to serve the farmer in those parts of 
his work which need only some out 
side power to double or quadruple his 
efficiency. Mr. Smalley’s conclusion is 
‘* Ata very moderate estimate, the farm- 
er of our day with the help of 
chinery exerts a productive force equal 
to that of three men in the days of his 
grandfather.”’ 


ma 


It is clear enough that this fact has an 
important bearing upon the prices of 
farm products. 
an 


A decline in price is 
result 
labor and in cost of production. Cer 
tainly we cannot charge up all our fall 
ing quotations for grain as losses against 
the farm. Yet one result is to discourage 
bonanza farming. Low prices for wheat 
and high prices for land have changed 
the outlook for large farms. A big 
farm, run simply as a business venture, 
with superintendent and gangs of labor 
ers, and of which all the cropis sold, does 
not differ in principle from the factory. 
Such a farm ‘‘ manufactures” grain for 
market, and, because of the chances of 
crops and prices, really runs more risk 
than a hator carpet factory. On the other 
hand, the rising prices of land tempt the 
sale of acres to secure the profit on the 
original but a 
twentieth of the present values. Pur. 
chasers of 16) or 320 acres (one-quarter 
or one-half a section) have this advan 


inevitable of such savings in 


investment — perhaps 
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tage over the bonanza owner; they 
sure of a living, rent free, and are de 
pendent only upon their money crop for 
to pay 
interest 


ure 


ready cash for groceries and 
Yet 
farmer must have land enough to al 
to to the best 
tage the improved farm machinery of 


which we have spoken. It is a 


mortgage even such a 


low him use advan- 
well 
known axiom in the business world that 


a merchant should try to make up for 


decreasing profits by selling a corre 
spondingly larger quantity. The farm 


er inthe West, perhaps unconsciously, is 
the 
prices for wheat or other products fall 


moved by same reasoning, and as 


he endeavors to employ machinery 
the 


produce, at the same expense if possible, 


™) 
much more efliciently that he may 
double the quantity of grain by farming 
the 
Incompetent 


twice In such a 
the up 


his land tothe more enterprising farmer 


acreage 


prvcess 


owner tmust give 


(n eighth of a section (S80 acres) or a 


quarter (160 acres) no longer makes an 
economical farm. The play of these 
forces seems to set limits in both direc 


acres which can 
Though 


tions to the number of 
be w orked 


farms containing one section 


advantageously 
tid 
and the Da 


acTes 
are numerous in Minnesota 
kotas, 


Mr. Smalley regards 320 acres 


their number is not increasing 


as about 


the average farm under present condi 


tions in regions where there is nothing 
to 


agricultural 


such as stumps or stones hinder 


the free working of ma 
chinery 

Yet, while such an average limit may 
that it 


prices 


be 
will remain 


set now, We cannot assume 


so. Continued low 
for wheat will slowly work out a further 
Dakota 


methods 


revolution Minnesota and 
More 
will 


not fall with prices. 


In 


improvements In farm 
be demanded so that profits may 
an 


help the farmers out, there will be in 


If electricity ( 


ventors who will tery to apply it. In this 
and other w ays it may ¢ asily be 
found that a still Jarger farm than 


>> 


320 acres can be worked by one farmer 
with advantage with better machinery 
It will be recollected that more improve 
ments in machinery were made during 
and immediately after our civil war than 
at any similar period in our history——be 
cause the needs were great. Necessity is 
still the mother of invention, particu 
larly in the United States 


ANOTHER * WAR.” 


IT is quite evident that we are on the 
The 
notes of preparation come loud and clear 
from numerous offices. The old Warriors 
of the Chilian conflict are all sharp 
ening their sabres and are filing the 
rowels of their spurs. The war is of 
course to be with England. The 
duct of not claiming 


eve of another journalistic “ war.’’ 


con 
that power in 


Hawaii has left a feeling of great bitter 
ness in many an American heart, which 
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has been aggravated by her failure to 
make ‘‘a naval demonstration ”’ in favor 
of the Queen in the neighborhood of 
the Islands. She is now going to prac- 
tise the grossest duplicity with regard to 
the Bering Sea matter. She has engaged 
under the arbitration at Paris to pass an 
act of Parliament carrying out the regu- 
lations settled by the arbitrators. The 
act has passed or is passing the House of 
Commons. The English counsel say it is 
perfect in all respects. Mr. Bayard says it 
is, too. But it appears there is a clause, 
7, which provides that if the naval 
officers in command of the cruisers are 
satisfied that the master of a ship 
caught sealing had not had notice of 
the passage of the act before sailing, 
he is not to be punished personully. 
Now the Warriors say that this is all 
nonsense, that the real clause 7 
provides that the act is not to apply 
to vessels which sailed before its 
passage, and that they may go on seal- 
ing all summer. Sir Charles Russell, 
the British attorney-general, denies this. 
Everybody denies it who has seen the 
act. But why should these denials stop 
the war? The times are ripe for war. 
Advertising is dull and sales are small. 
A war would stimulate both. 

From exclusive information received 
about two months ago, many Warriors 
were satisfied that Great Britain would 
never pass an act at all, but just go 
on catching seals until we blew her out 
of the water. In that case the United 
States was to ‘‘act alone.’”’ It is true 
she has now passed an act, but what 
an act it is! The Evening Sun says, 
‘‘ There is serious doubt how far it goes.”’ 
The Providence Journal calls for a 
“prompt and emphatic protest.’’ The 
Chicago Journal is naturally ‘‘ too much 
exasperated to regard any longer with 
calmness either Canadian brutality or 
English duplicity.’’ The Mail and Express 
says that ‘‘once more ”’ (last time not 
mentioned) ‘‘this administration has been 
overreached by England. Does any one 
think President Harrison or Mr. Blaine, 
etc., etc.”’ The Boston Journal says it is 
‘*a successful game of bluff against the 
American Government.”’ The penalty 
for sealing without a license imposed 
by the American act is a fine of not 
less than $200 and imprisonment for 
not more than six months. The pe- 
nalties in the British act are doubt- 
less the same. But we have had for 
some time an act making sealing unlaw- 
ful, within certain dates. The British 
have not. It is now lawful for a British 
subject to go sealing. To send him to 
jail and fine him for disobeying an act 
which was passed while he was at sea, 
and of which he had no notice, would be 
something new in British jurisprudence, 
and apparently a violation of natural 
justice. In fact, it is a fair question 
whether ignorance of the act would not 
be a bar to conviction in any court 
of justice. Therefore, the British act 





allows the commanding officer of the 
cruiser, if he is satisfied that the cap- 
tain of a sealer whom he has caught 
did not know of the passage of the act 
before he sailed, to let. him off without 
arrest or trial But, of course, he ceases 
to catch seals from that moment. 

This much in explanation of a rather 
silly row. But we do not put it forward 
as a reason why there should not be a 
war. There surely must be some earth- 
ly punishment for the immorality of 
Great Britain, and as no other power 
seems disposed to tackle her, why 
should not our journalists undertake 
it? Her conduct with regard to Hawaii 
we have already mentioned. Her mono- 
poly of the South American trade is 
equally provoking. Senator Lodge in his 
great silver speech shows that ‘‘it is 
England which is to-day the great ene- 
my of any effort for the restoration of 
silver tothe world’s currency.”’ 

“IT do not mean,” said he, “ tke whole of 
England, but the bankers and moneyed in- 
terests of London. England is gov- 
erned in her attitude towards silver solely by 
her own interests. She is not engaged in 
maintaining the gold monometallic standard 
because she is in love with what some persons 
declare to be an economic truth. She is en- 
gaged in maintaining it because her bankers 
and capitalists believe it pays, Therefore, it 
seems to me if there is any way to strike 
England’s trade, or strike her moneyed inte- 
rests, it is our clear policy to do it in the inte- 
rest of silver.’’ 

Now, can there be any better way of 
‘‘ striking her trade and her moneyed 
interests’? than war? We can cover the 
sea with fast cruisers who would de- 
stroy or shut up in port all her mer- 
cantile marine in a month, and put a 
stop to her infernal habit of buy- 
ing our produce and giving us her 
damnable goods in exchange. We want 
her gold, and her gold we cannot get ex- 
cept by force. Moreover, there is a moral 
side to war which cannot be over- 
looked. Knowing that these Lon- 
don bankers and moneyed interests 
are sticking to the monometallic system 
‘‘in their own interest,’’ and ‘‘ because 
it pays,’ should we allow them to per- 
sist in their vicious courses? Ought we 
not with our resources to ‘‘ pull’’ these 
banking-houses, so to speak, in the in- 
terest of mankind? We have already 
in Hawaii struck a splendid blow 
for chastity. Should we not in Eng- 
land strike another blow for unself- 
ishness and silver? The spectacle of 
superb disdain for profit which we 
ourselves show in all our transactions, 
has evidently been thrown away on 
this brutal Power. It is time to 
give her a touch of real Christiani- 
ty at the cannon’s mouth. And it 
must stir every American (not to say 
journalistic) heart to know that, when 
the blow is struck, it will be struck 
for a modest, unassuming metal like 
silver, which vaunteth not itself, and 
is not puffed up, and if people do 
not like to buy it at one dollar and 
twenty-nine cents an ounce, goes quiet- 





ly and patiently at sixty-three anda half 
cents an ounce. A war for silver and to 
punish the wicked English bankers who 
use gold “ because it pays,’’ would in 
truth kindle once more in the modern 
world a flame of that sacred thirst for 
right and justice which seems for the 
present to have taken refuge in Coxey’s 
army. 


THE AWAKENING OF HINDOSTAN. 
LONDON, March 30, 184. 

CASUAL visitors to the House of Commons 
are not likely particularly to notice a certain 
quiet, elderly gentleman, under-sized, slightly 
built, sallow-complexioned, kindly-eyed, with 
white hair and beard, and wearing gold spec- 
tacles, who occupies a seat on the second 
bench below the gangway. Yet upon him 
centre the political hopes of tens of millions 
of the human race; his death would perhaps 
be sincerely felt as a personal, a real loss by a 
greater number than would that of any other 
person. This man is Dadabhai Naoroji, ‘‘ mem- 
ber for India,” by grace of the electors of 
Finsbury. 

The more it is considered, the more won- 
derful appears the sway of the United King- 
dom over India; two North Atlantic Islands, 
smaller in area than the State of California, 
controlling a territory four thousand miles 
distant in the torrid zone, thirteen times their 
size, and with eight times the population—a 
territory held so firmly and yet so lightly as 
to require but one-twentieth (in proportion to 
population) the display of military force re- 
quired to attach a component part of that 
kingdom, professing a common Christianity, 
and conquered seven hundred years ago. From 
time to time our hearts sicken, and our cheeks 
flush with indignation, at the well-authenti- 
cated accounts of brutal wrong and outrageous 
oppression inflicted in our name in the East. 
We cannot glory in empire which had its rise 
in lust of gain and aggrandizement, not in the 
spirit of Bishop Heber’s hymn. Such empire 
must be accepted as.a fact, calling, not for 
idle repinings over the past, but for the dis- 
charge of the responsibilities entailed upon us 
in the present; and we should not, perhaps, 
dwell so much upon the degree in which the 
exercise of this empire falls short of Christian 
ideals as on the manner in which, in present 
intention and effort, it rises above all previous 
ideals of empire on such a gigantic scale. 

There are perhaps some hundreds of young 
Indians in London, of all races and of all creeds, 
engaged in study or business. Girton and 
Newnham, as well as Oxford and Cambridge, 
have their Indian alumni. There are also 
numbers of Indian residents and Indian visit- 
ors, often of princely rank. When at assem- 
blies, mixing with these our Indian fellow- 
subjects upon terms of perfect equality (in so 
far as we are equal to them), there is some- 
thing exhilarating and inspiring in the thought 
that we are all bound together under the same 
power, that our interests are to a certain ex- 
tent identical, that, theoretically, at least, we 
stand upon the same level. It is a measurable 
approach to a ‘federation of the world.” 
While as yet there has been no realization of 
the Imperial proclamation issued after the 
Mutiny—a proclamation guaranteeing equal 
consideration and protection for the poorest 
Indian ryot and for the British noble—it was 
yet an irrevocable step forward. The old ideal 
of India, a land to be exploited for the benefit 
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of a chartered company, was superseded by 
that of India to be governed for the benefit of 
its inhabitants. If, as has been said, to stand 
on London Bridge and watch the traftic rolling 
by would be a cure for separatist aspirations 
in the mind of an Indian potentate, so will 
study by young Indians in the Inns of Court 
and the universities prevent their ever rest- 
ing satisfied with less fair dealing and liberty 
in their own country than are accorded on 
English soil. 

On the other hand, the democracy of the 
United Kingdom are realizing the extent to 
which ‘‘ Indian methods ” of government and 
administration might react upon them at 
home; they are beginning to observe that most 
British gentlemen, after a few years’ service in 
India, whether as simple writers or as procon- 
suls, return deeply imbued with suspicion re- 
garding the masses and with reactionary no- 
tions of government. Then, again, the close 
intercourse with a mass of acute religious 
thought such as exists in India, impervious, for 
the most part, to Christian dogmas, yet com- 
bined with a high standard of civilization and 
of daily life, has doubtless largely contributed 
towards the modifying of old notions regard- 
ing the necessity of belief in the creeds of the 
schoolmen, for happiness in this life and hopes 
the next. Thousands here are 
learning that the lives of many professing 
Christians in India are more ‘ heathen ” than 
those of the heathen themselves; which helps 
to bring home the truth that real Christianity 
consists in a life and not in a name—that ‘the 
heathen in his blindness” may be more truly 
Christlike than the professing Christian. Bri- 
tish missionary effort may be, well content if it 
can counteract, even in a small degree, the 
heathenizing influences of British occupation. 
The attitude of mind, in the future, of young 
Britishers who are likely to be called to posi- 
tions of responsibility in the state towards the 
natives of India, cannot but be modified by 
present emulation with these in classical and 
mathematical triposes, rowing contests, and 
cricket elevens, 

Nowhere, though as yet but feebly in com- 
parison with what they ought to be and will 
yet be, are the stirrings of the national con- 
science regarding India more marked. than in 
the House of Commons. The idea of empire 
loses force in no degree with the increase of 
democratic sentiment; it has, however, become 
purified and elevated—interfused with a no- 
bler conception of duty towards the governed 
Returned Anglo-Indian officials are no longer 
having it all their own way. 


concerning 


A committee has 
been formed of members determined that more 
attention shall in future be given to the claims 
of the people of India. Powerful impetus has 
been afforded to this movement, both within 
and without the walls of Parliament, by the 
circumstance of two quiet American ladies 
(Mrs. Andrews and Dr. Kate Bushnell}, by their 
investigation of the cantonments system, hav- 
ing brought to their knees Lord Roberts and a 
great department. It is felt that we are in- 
deed living ina fool's paradise regarding In- 
dian administration when it bas been possible 
for Anglo-Indian officials for many years de- 
liberately to defy the declared will of tl 
House of Commons, and when, but for a 
combination of saintlike devotion, tact, and 
‘*Yankee” ‘cuteness on the part of two ladies 
travelling without credentials, the British pub- 
lic would still be blinded as to a continuance 
of the foulest practices. 

The mainstays of the Indian movement in 
Parliament are Mr. Naoroji and Sir William 
Wedderburn. Mr. Naoroji is a Parsee, son of a 


1e 
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After 
a distinguished career at the Elphinstone Col 


Parsee priest, born at Bombay in 1825 


lege, he attained to the professorship of math 
In 1855 he be 
came partner in a Parsee firm in England, still 


matics and natural philosophy. 


keepivg his grasp of Indian affairs, establis! 

ing the Indian Association, and helping several 
public men, such as Mr. Faweett, to graduate 
in their studies of Indian problems. Twenty 
years later he returned to India as prime mi 
nister of the native State of Baroda. He was 
shortly afterwards made a member of the Le- 
gislative Council of Bombay. 
past he has resided in London, devoting him 
He is 
an eloquent man, speaking English with no 
more foreign accent than many of the Welsh 
members, 


For many years 


self mainly to the cause of his people. 


He is one of the most regular at 
tenders in the House, an ardent Liberal, but 
seldom intervening in debate except on Indian 
subjects. Sir William Wedderburn, member 
for Banffshire, born in Edinburgh in IN, en 
tered the Bombay civil service in 1860, served 
as judge at Poona, then as member of the High 
Court of Bombay, and ultimately was appoint 
ed secretary to the Bombay government. He 
retired in I887. He is a remarkable instance 
of an official of long service and high standing 
in India who has returned home imbued with 
deep sympathy for and appreciation of his fel 
low-subjects in that country. These gentlemen 
are aided by others who have visited India and 
made its affairs their special study 
Education, railway communication, 
course with the United Kingdom, the estab 
lishment of a widely extended and powerful 
and irrepressible vernacular press, have led to 
an awakening throughout the population of 


inter 


Hindostan, and a sense of oneness among its 
different States and 
tongues such as before existed 


and religions many 

This 
awakening has found a voice in the establish 
ment of a native congress which, in different 
parts of the continent, and witha gradually in 
creasing attendance, has met annually since 
1885. Commencing with 7 
public meetings and native constituted bodies 
They include 
‘all sorts and conditions of men” 
of which I have an analysis there were 7 princes 


never 


delegates from 


they have latterly numbered 1,800.* The 
gates are both male and female. 
at the last 
7 sirdars and chiefs, 2 rajahs, 10 nawabs, 8 
members of council, 260 chairmen or members 
of municipalities, 180 chairmen of local boards, 
50 magistrates, 12 fellows and 250 graduates of 
universities. There were lawyers, landholders, 
merchants and traders, professional 
Christian 


men and 
and 


women, non-Christian priests, 
teachers, journalists, and artisans, ‘It is dif 
ficult,” says a contemporary report, ‘*te con 


ceive any possible body of men more thorough 
ly representative of the higher, middle, 
upper-lower classes of the Indian community 
The preponderating Hindu; the 
insmaller numbers, 


Parsees, Christians, Jains, Sikhs, Jews. Bom- 


and 
ana 





creed was 


came Mohammedans, and, 


bay and Sindh sent the larger number; Madras, 
the northwest provinces and Oudh, the central 
provinces and Berar, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Me next; 






and Assam ec 





xen the Punjab. Sure 
~onsulta 
ies, and the United Kingdom may 
be proud of them as the best 


lv the world never before saw such 
} 


results of her 








rule. The gatherings take place in the cooler 
season, about Christmas, and last for three or 
four days. Sir William Wedderburn presided 
at the Bombay iwress of ISSO. (Mr. Brad 


laugh also was there and received a wonderful 


*The numbers to which the congresses have attained 
are found so unwieldy and expensive that restricting 
the members to 1.000 ts contemplated 


























ovation Mr. Naorojyi has since presice 
the second time, at the last w l tatl 
hore, on the 27th of December H 
at Bombay and other places w h he visited 
gave occasion for scenes of KXtraord ary 
thusiasm. Many who have witnessed the | 
and pageantry attendant the a al of 
viceroy, who have been present af reoept : 
aceorded to n $ t f 
clare that s itaneity a 5 
nifested towards the en v 
were “‘unprecedented in the anna 
country 
His opening address at Lahore, 1 ‘ 
and resolutions of t! 
gauge the present o ‘ ‘ 
\W Lexy} . . 
sWe ‘ u 
18 8) il ij ‘ \ 4 1 
that in India the ‘ 
t tl | uth x . { at 
lt byw the Britis v 
for many chang ‘ 
tion is} ted l \ \ 
is dwelt on, and t ‘ xa 
tion The Urrency \ 
tion The failure t arry 
of Parliament regarding t ! , 
lals formed the sul t t res 
(rreater ta t 21 i if th, mw fat r sha 
in the v \ ‘ 
MAanied ( ‘ ’ 
irs ft } . 
{ =t ’ 
it rred in } al t . 
are charyed uy t a t \ 
the} tra s ‘ 
spend v part , 
thais - e - = 
War Vessels va < ‘ 
niv f the « . , < 
and sx I tis * 
verv penny of w ss ted 
Kingdon < 
thing i bly: ‘ ation 
» o) VN j ' . 
Eastern potentates s s s i ind ¢t 
Shah of Persia st ? 
th peo} { t ~ } 1 
tion as tl I v is ce 
clared necessa s tness and 
prestig s the s st of throw 
ing all tt . ts 1 
ple ‘ . ‘ . La lon were 
built at a st ux 1 are kept up 
at an at a ’ " “ v the Br 
tish y® } s \ lise ¢ inal not at 
tem t thy w ti ha thie « 
The India Office was built at st of s 
£635,000, and is mainta it innual charge 
Of LL caR it uf kets f the Indian 
people, W thout their havi i word to sav in 
the matter. Mr. Naoroji well put the case in 


ge general misappreben 
tf the United Kingdom 
know that they have not 


either in the formation 








Empire or in its main 
tenance . as far as I know, every 
farthing tak rom the Indians, with the 
nly exception in my knowledge that Mr. 
Gladstoue, with his sense of justice, allowed 
45,000,000 towards the last Afghan war, which 
without having any voice in it, cost India £21, 
G00. 000 I cannot blame the people of the 
United Kingdom generally for this mistake, 
when even well-informed papers give utter- 
ances to this most unfortunate fallacy \s for 
instance a paper like the Statist says, 


‘ Whatever may happen, we must defend India 
to our last shilling and our last man,’ while 


the fact is that they have not spent even their 
first shilling or any shilling at all, but on the 
contrary derived benefits in various ways from 
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India of millions on millions every year. Nor 
have the fighters in creating and maintaining 
the British Indian Empire been only the Bri- 
tish soldier to ‘the last man.’ Indian soldiers 
have done the main work, and if India can be 
made prosperous and contented, as it can be by 
true statesmanship, the Indian soldier will be 
ready to fight to ‘the last man’ to defend Bri- 
tish power. Again, the Statist says: 
‘We are at this moment spending large sums 
of money in preparing against a Russian at- 
tack.’ Nota farthing of the British money. 
Every farthing of these ‘large sums,’ and 
which are crushing us, is ‘imposed’ upon the 
people of British India.” 

The Indian National Congress has thirty- 
four standing committees in different parts of 
the country. Besides these there is a British 
Committee, with offices in London, which has 
charge of the publication of India, a monthly 
journal. As yet the Government refuse offi- 
cially to recognize the Congress, so that all 
representations on its behalf must come through 
the Parliamentary Indian Committee. 








PASQUIER’S NAPOLEONIC MEMOIRS.— 
VIII. 


Paris, March 29, 1894. 


To do Pasquier justice, when Talleyrand in- 
formed him that the King had thought it 
necessary to confide the ministry of police to 
Fouché, he made a strong remonstrance. He 
admitted that it was necessary to give some 
satisfaction to Fouché; ‘ but,” said he, ‘‘ I do 
not believe that it is necessary to call him to 
the Council, and to admit him to the intimate 
circle of the King; there are spots which can- 
not be effaced, meetings that cannot take place 
without wounding delicacies which ought al- 
ways to be respected. I pity the King very 
much for having such a minister, for I pity 
myself for having sucha colleague. But since 
it is decided, and the King is resigned, we too 
must submit and keep a good countenance.” 
The new cabinet was to be composed of Talley- 
rand in the Foreign Office, Baron Louis in the 
Treasury, Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr in the 
War Office; the other ministers were to be 
Fouché, M. de Jaucourt, the Duc de Richelieu, 
and Pasquier. Talleyrand conducted Fouché 
to Arnouville, where he took the oath. Fouché 
afterwards prided himself greatly on having, 
in this first interview, given the King the 
most salutary advice. ‘‘I have,” says Pas- 
quier, ‘treason to think that he merely mut- 
tered a few words of gratitude, a few protesta- 
tions of fidelity.” 

The Prussians were already occupying the 
garden of the Luxembourg and the Tuileries 
when Fouché assembled the members of the 
provisional government, and, by his advice, a 
message of dissolution was sent to the Cham- 
bers, with the explanation that the intentions 
of the allied sovereigns were unanimous as to 
the choice of a sovereign for France—that they 
had engaged themselves to reéstablish Louis 
XVIII. on the throne. ‘In this state of 
things, we can only pray for our country. 
Our d:liberations having ceased to be free, we 
are of opinion that we must separate.” And 
thus ended the session of a Chamber which 
had vainly tried to establish constitutional in- 
stitutions, which had had no influence on the 
course of events, and had served only to create 
new complications in the most complicated 
situation. The signature of Carnot was found 
at the end of the message sent to the Cham- 
bers. The King made his entry the next day; 
the National Guard preserved order in the 
city, and the crowd received the old King 
with acclamations which astonished those who, 





a few days before, were sincerely giving ut- 
terance to the darkest forebodings. 

The occupation of France was much more 
stringent in 1815 than it had been in 1814. The 
Prussians, who formed the vanguard of the 
coalition, manifested the most dangerous dis- 
position. Marshal Blacher had occupied in 
great haste the garden of the Tuileries and the 
Carrousel; from his windows the King could 
see the Prussian tents in the court and the 
guns turned towards his palace. On the re- 
quest of Humboldt, the Prussians consented 
not to establish themselves in the Jardin des 
Plantes. The bridge over the Seine called the 
Bridge of Jena, in memory of one of the great- 
est defeats of the Prussian army, Bliicher in- 
tended to blow up, and the mine was already 
prepared when Louis XVIII. authorized M. de 
Talleyrand to declare that he would himself go 
and place himself over the mine; the bridge 
was thus saved. 

The news from the provinces was terrible. 
The greatest excesses were committed by those 
who had been the allies of imperial France, by 
the Bavarians, the Wiirtembergers, the Baden- 
ese. 


‘Tt seemed,” says Pasquier, ‘‘as if the whole |, 


of Europe wished to invade France. Though the 
show of such numerous forces had become ab- 
solutely useless, it was thought necessary to 
give to the French nation the spectacle of the 
irresistible power to which it was ordered to 
kneel. Not asingle corps, notwithstanding the 
rapid success of the Duke of Wellington and of 
General Bliicher, notwithstanding the occupa- 
tion of the capital, had suspended its march; 
all those, from the frontiers to the Rhine, who 
bore a gun, all those who were not indispensa- 
ble to the guard of the states and of the fort 
resses, were concentrating on the French terri- 
tory. More than six hundred thousand men, 
covering the provinces of the East and of the 
North, soon penetrated as far as Normandy 
and the provinces of the right bank of the 
Loire.” 

On the 10th of July, the Emperor of Russia, 
the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prus- 
sia arrived in Paris. It is easy to imagine 
under what difficulties the Government was 
carried on. Pasquier for a moment had two 
ministries—the Home Office, where he took M. 
de Barante for his under-secretary, and the 
Department of Justice, where he chose M. Gui- 
zot, whose name begins to appear at this unfor- 
tunate period. Pasquier had to choose the 
new prefects, to see that public order was pre- 
served during the difficult operation of dis- 
banding the army of the Loire—an operation 
which had been imposed by the allied sove- 
reigns, and which Talleyrand had not dared to 
refuse, though the remainder of the imperial 
army might well have formed a nucleus for 
the royal army. Pasquier is never tired of 
complaining of Talleyrand. On this question 
of disbanding the army he says: 

‘*As for Talleyrand, his extreme levity, his 
profound indifference on the gravest subjects, 
never were more sadly manifested to my eyes 
than in this circumstance. I tried for a mo- 
ment to enlighten him on the political side of 
it; he seemed not to care for it. His mind did 
not go beyond the difficulties of execution; 
none of the possible consequences for the future 
seemed worthy of fixing his attention. ‘It 
cannot be otherwise; nothing can be done with- 
out it; the sovereigns demand it imperiously; 
there is no possibility of refusing.’ Such were 


invariably his answers. I must add that the 
King, Monsieur, and the Duc de Berry had on 
this point no greater scruples, no greater re- 
grets.” 

It was impossible (as Pasquier himself is 
obliged to confess) for the King not to have a 
lasting impression of the defection of the army 
when Napoleon arrived from Elba; he could 
not but look on it as a military revolt, and the 
allied sovereigns perforce took the same view. 





The disbanding of the army which had fought 
at Waterloo was a political necessity. With 
all his apparent indifference and levity, Talley- 
rand has never been accused of a want of poli- 
tical insight; if he made no opposition to the 
disbanding of the army, it was probably be- 
cause this measure was really indispensable. 

Pasquier passes a severe criticism on the 
final acts of the Congress of Vienna, which 
were published at this period: 


‘“‘T was much struck at first by the incon- 
venience to France that might result from so 
many points of contact with Prussia which 
were given to it, and also by the constitution 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, which was 
contrary to all the ideas that had been preva- 
lent in French politics since Richelieu. I must 
confess my apprehensions were stron ly check- 
ed and shaken by the noisy joy which was 
affected by the persons who surrounded Tal- 
leyrand, by the satisfaction which pervaded 
his bearing and his language. It seemed, 
when you heard him and his friends, that no- 
thing greater had ever been achieved in any 
epoch by any French negotiator.” 


Fouché had made two lists of persons who 
had been particularly compromised during the 
Hundred Days. The first list was to include 
those who might be impeached for high trea- 
son, since they had attacked the Government 
with arms in hand, and had assumed public 
offices. They were to be tried by court-mar- 
tial. The second list was to include those 
who might be the object of less severe mea- 
sures. To Fouché it was a labor of love to 
make proscription lists. ‘‘What was not our 
astonishment,” says Pasquier, ‘‘to see him 
bring to the Council two enormous lists which 
had three or four times more names than was 
necessary, and on which, without any scruple, 
he had put together his most intimate political 
friends and some obscure enemies on whom he 
wished to make his vengeance felt. The whole 
Council was revolted by the exaggeration in 
the number and by the spirit which had pre- 
sided over the choice.” Many names were 
struck off ; there remained only eighteen on 
the list of the persons destined to be court- 
martialled, and thirty-eight on the second list. 
On the former were Marshal Ney and Gen. La 
Bédoyére, as well as M. de la Valette. Mar- 
shal Ney was arrested in the mountains of 
Auvergne, near Figeac. Pasquier had hoped 
that he would leave France, and no spe- 
cial order had been issued for his arrest. 
M. Décazes was prefect of police, and 
was, says Pasquier, very unjustly accused 
of having issued special orders for Ney. 
Fouché’s position in the Council was a very 
singular one; he never spoke in the discussions, 
but he brought in from time to time long and 
well-written reports on the state of the coun- 
try, which he invariably depicted in the dark- 
est colors. The King asked him not to give 
any publicity to these confidential reports. One 
of them, however, was published, and Louis 
XVIII. decided to dismiss Fouché. Fouché 
was aware of it, and, at his request, the Duke 
of Wellington called on the King and urged 
him to retain Fouché. ‘ He is,” said the 
Duke, ‘‘ the only tie between you and a great 
part of your people; many consider him the 
only guarantee of their personal safety, and, if 
your Majesty dismisses him, they will fall in- 
to a disquietude which will lead them to de- 
spair. On the other hand, the royalist party, 
which is already so unreasonable, will become 
impossible to govern.” Louis XVIII. felt con- 
strained to keep Fouché. The person who 
had told the latter that the King wished to get 
rid of him was, in Pasquier’s opinion, M. de 
Vitrolles, whom the King had chosen for secre- 
tary of the Council, and who was in most in- 
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timate relations with him. Vitrolles had been 
thrown in prison during the Hundred Days, and 
felt convinced that he owed his life to Foucher. 

There was a great coldness between Talley- 
rand and the Russian Emperor. Nobody was 
aware of it, but Pasquier soon discovered it. 
Early one morning he was riding with M. de 
Nesselrode when the conversation fell upon the 
affairs of France. Nesselrode spoke of the mis- 
fortune of the association of the royalists with 
Fouché, of the bad effect which such an asso- 
ciation had on all parties. ‘‘ This bad effect,” 
said Pasquier, ‘‘ would have been much coun- 
terbalanced by the entrance of the Duc de 
Richelieu into the cabinet, as was intended; 
but the Duke refused. Why did not the Empe 
ror Alexander use his influence over him to de- 
termine him to accept?’ Nesselrode answered 
that times were much changed. ‘In what?” said 
Pasquier. ‘Is it not always the same France: 
ls it not the same house of Bourbon? Do you 
not find in affairs the same men with whom 
you came to so good an understanding?” And 
he named Talleyrand. Nesselrode said not a 
word at the mention of Talleyrand’s name. 
Pasquier then spoke of the genergsity of the 
Emperor; he should always count upon it. 
‘*» Yes,” said Nesselrode, ‘‘but he himself ought 
to feel confidence. He has been taught to be 
suspicious.” Nesselrode evidently thought Pas- 
quier thoroughly informed of all that had been 
going on during the Congress of Vienna. At 
Vienna Talleyrand had allied himself with the 
central powers of Europe and with England, 
and had separated France from Russia. Pas- 
quier’s remarks on this subject have a special 
interest at a moment when France, estranged 
from the central powers, is drawn again to- 
wards Russia. This great question of the natu- 
ral alliances of France is still sub judice, and it 
is more burning now than it was in 1816. 

The Talleyrand-Fouché cabinet could not 
last long. Talleyrand desired very much to 
send Fouché as minister to the United States. 
‘‘He must not only,” said he, ‘* leave the cabi- 
net, he must leave France.” The ministry re- 
signed and Pasquier communicated Talley- 
rand’s decision to the King, who merely said, 
‘“Very well! let us dissolve the ministry. As 
for you, you will remain. I shall keep you.” 
Pasquier refused, and the next day Louis 
XVIII. said to Beugnot: ‘‘ Could you ever have 
believed that M. Pasquier would prefer M. de 
Talleyrand to me?” Pasquier in reality dis- 
liked Talleyrand, but he had a notion of what 
a cabinet meant under a constitutional gov- 
ernment; he knew that there must be some 
solidarity between its members. The King, 
intelligent as he was, looked upon the minis- 
ters as the mere servants of the monarchy, the 
gens du Roi. The Due de Richelieu formed 
the new cabinet, and here ends the third vol- 
ume of these very valuable memoirs. 








Correspondence. 


WOMEN AND THE JURY-BOX. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATHoN : 

Sir: Your correspondent ‘‘G. S.,"° in the Na- 
tion of March 29, deems it contrary to justice 
that women are excluded from serving as ju- 
rors in such cases as the one he alludes to now 
pending in Washington. He complains that 
unfortunately there exist in the minds of men 
two distinct codes of sexual morals, one for the 
man and one for the woman, and thinks wo- 
man-suffragists will rightly insist that women 
as well as men ought to be tried by their peers. 


We hear it often repeated nowadays that 
simple justice demands for men and women 
This, at first 
sight, seems self-evident; and yet it is easy to 


the same standard of morals. 


show that the proposition involves a serious 
fallacy. If all people, or the great majority 
of people, were unmarried, the proposition 
might be tenable; but the moment we take 
into consideration the mischief produced in the 
family by the sexual sins of either the busband 
or the wife, the matter is altogether changed 
The wife has the incomparable advantage of 
knowing under all circumstances that she has 
her own children about her. 
case is quite another where there is a laxity of 
Herein lies the difference; and that, 
where doubts arise, the wrong done to the hus 
band is immensely greater than that done to 
the wife, seems at all times to have been tacitly 


The husband's 


morals. 


acknowledged by public opinion. Hence the 


stricter code for women. So long as the peace 
and happiness of the family are taken into 
consideration, this must remain the rule. 
When female suffrage becomes universally 
established, women will, of course, have to 
serve on juries. 
cal objections to such practice, but it is by no 
means easy to establish these to the satisfac 


There are grave psychologi 


tion even of those who wish to study the ques 
tion in an earnest spirit and without political 
bias. The trouble is that as yet we have no 
thing that deserves the name of a scientific 
psychology available for practical purposes 
If you say that women are too easily carried 
away by sentiment instead of being guided by 
sound judgment, how will you prove it’ Your 
own little circle of acquaintances is far from 
sufficient to establish such a general proposi- 
tion. 
once settle the question cannot be employed, 
because as yet we possess no method of psy 
chological measurements. When Quetelet’s 
‘Anthropométrie’ appeared, it was a great 
disappointment to many that he had made no 
attempt at psychic quantities, 
though Fechner, in his ‘ Psycho-Physik, had 
at least made an attempt to apply his Maass- 
formel also to matters of mind. The whole 
school of Wundt and his disciples has as yet 
produced nothing to our purpose, and we shall 
have to make our experiments and gather wis 
dom slowly in the hard school of experience 
Respectfully, WERNER A. STILLF. 


The statistical method which would at 


measuring 


Sr. Lovis, April 3, 1894. 


GERMAN 


PROFESSORS’ 


DAUGHTERS 


WIVES AND 


To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 

** Women at the German 
Nation of 
February 15, 18A4, and signed ** J. B.S...” the 
writer states that the wives and daughters 
of the German professors are, with some ex 


Sir: In the article 


Universities,” published in the 


Inti- 
mate association with a very large circle of 


ceptions, ordinary ill-educated women. 


professors’ families enables me to deny such a 
statement and affirm the exact opposite to be 
the case. The average 
an education far superior to that of the Ame 
rican girl. Every girl, the common working 
classes excepted, upon leaving school at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen, bas had. besides a 


German girl receives 


very thorough elementary education, instruc- 
tion in literature, universa] history, natural 
history, natural philosophy, botany, history of 
art, French, English, and often Italian, given 








by competent professors and teachers. The 


daughters of professors are certainly no ex- 


among the best of families, and as a rule takes 
advantage of this opportunity A certain 
modesty and want of self-reliance may make 
the German woman appear to disadvantage be 
side the American who at school compared 
with that of the 
and through this association gained more free 


her ability American bev 
tom socially as well as intellectually 

The idea that the American girl is doing pic 
neer work regarding the admission of women 
to the German universities is also a mistake, as 
I know 


great difficultv in gaining admission because 


of a case of a young ladv having had 
an American applied at the same time 
EK. L. W 


CARLSRUNE, Mareh Vv, sed 


Notes. 


FREDERICK Warne & Co. will publish in 
thirty six monthiv parts ‘The Roval Naturai 
History,’ edited by Richard Lydekker, and 
illustrated by 1,000 cuts and TZ colored plates 
Harper, New York 
ready a new edition of John Heveage Jesse's 
‘Memoirs of King Richard the Third 


volumes, with rubricated tith-pages and ulus 


Francis P has nearly 


in two 
trations printed on Japan paper. He will in 
time publish Maj. Zebulon Pike's ‘Account of 
Expeditions to the Sources of the Mississipy 1. 


} 
‘ 


SO which Dr. Eliett Coves is engaged 


Z 


in editing, uniform with Dr. Coues’s monu 
mental Lewis and Clark 
Book-Collecting, or 


translation of a work, bv Bollioud Mermet, Se 


‘Crazy Bibliomania.’ a 
cretary to the Academy of Lyons, first pub 
lished in 1761, anonymously, is about to be 
brought out by Duprat & Co, New York 

A new authorised translation of Th. Ribot's 
f the Will’ 


publication by the Open Court Publishing Co 


* Diseases « is announced for speedy 


Chicago 
Charles LL. Webster & Co. will issue imme 
liately ‘Tom Sawyer Abroad.” by Mark 


Twain 

J. B. Lippineott Co.'s spring announcements 
Nye’s History of the United 
States,” illustrated by F. Opper; ‘ Travels ina 
Abbott: and a 
limited large-paper edition of Stillé’s ‘ Major- 


include ‘ Bill 


Treetop,’ by Dr. Charles ¢ 


General Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line,’ 
with extra illustrations 

John Fiske’s * War of Indepen lence ' is to be 
reissued as a part of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
‘** Riverside Literature Series,” forming a dou- 
ble number at a low price. It will be accom- 
panied by a biographical sketch of the author. 

Three acceptable reissues are the cheaper edi- 
tion of Mi 
Footprints of Charles Lamb’ (Scribners), and 
Edmund Lee's ‘Dorothy Wordsworth’ and 
Miss Barlow's rhymed ‘ Bog-Land Studies’ 
Dodd, Mead & Co 
these humorous and pathetic Irish pictures— 
true poesy—has been revised and enlarged. 


Benjamin Ellis Martin's ‘In the 


The second edition of 


A welcome is sure to await also the squaré 
rubricated pocket edition of the ‘‘ Tempest,” 
the text that of Aldis Wright in the Cambridge 
Shakspere, the tasteful typography and acces- 
York: Macmillan). The 
Droeshout portrait, with Ben Jonson's verse, 
serves as frontispiece. 

The long line of the Harpers’ uniform revised 
edition of William Black’s novels is extended 
by ‘Donald Ross of Heimra’ and ‘Stand Fast, 
Craig-Royston!’ 

Tbe London Royal Geographical Society puts 
forth a seventh edition of its fruitful ‘ Hints to 


sories Dent’s (New 





ception, as the professor may choose his wife 


Travellers, Scientific and General,’ with the 
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customary overhauling and enlargement. 
Hints on outfit are followed by medical and 
surgical hints, by instructions in surveying 
and astronomical observations, as well as in 
observations for time and longitude. Photo- 
graphy, meteorology, natural history, anthro- 
pology, industry, and commerce have also their 
chapters. The necessary tables, charts, and 
cuts are provided, and the cover bears the 
metric scale in juxtaposition with the English 
foot measure. 

We have nothing to add to our description 
and commendation last year of Burdett’s ‘Hos- 
pital and Charities Annual,’ in presence of the 
fifth edition, for 1894 (London: Scientific Press; 
New York: Scribners). This work is not mere- 
ly statistical, but is dn earnest contribution to 
advanced ideas in charitable endeavor. We 
quote the sub-title of this admirable compen- 
dium: ‘‘Containing’a review of the position 
and requirements, and chapters on the cost of 
management, of the voluntary charities, and 
an exhaustive record of hospital work for the 
year.” No doubt can attach to its claim to be 
“the most useful and reliable guide to British 
American and colonial hospitals and asylums, 
medical schools and colleges, religious and be- 
nevolent institutions, dispensaries, nursing and 
convalescent institutions.” Mr. Burdett was 
one of the vice-presidents of the International 
Hospital and Nursing Congress at Chicago, 
and was greatly impressed by the proceedings 
in the Nursing section. 

It would equally tax our ingenuity to say 
anything new of Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s ‘States- 
man’s Year-Book’ for 1894 (Macmillan). The 
editor calls attention especially to the recast- 
ing of the naval sections. We will suggest his 
adding to the list of non-official publications 
respecting the United States Schouler’s and 
Rhodes’s histories, Poore’s ‘ Political Register 
and Congressional Directory,’ Edward McPher- 
son’s invaluable ‘ Handbook of Politics,’ pub- 
lished in the even years; Appletons’ ‘ Cyclopse- 
dia of American Biography,’ and Baedeker’s 
‘United States.’ It might also be well to take 
notice of the American translation of Tocque- 
ville’s ‘Démocratie en Amérique,’ here cited 
only in the original. 

The contents of the third and concluding 
volume of the ‘Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis,’ edited by Prof. Nor- 
ton (Harpers), are wholly of a memorial na- 
ture—one half relating to the civil war and 
the Revolution, the other to eminent deceased 
civilians, including in this rough division a 
centennial local historical discourse, and the 
tribute to Burns at the unveiling of his statue 
in Central Park. The most delicate of all 
these tasks—and it was a labor of love—was 
the eulogy of Wendell Phillips delivered be- 
fore the city authorities of Boston in 1884. 
Mr. Curtis’s tact and discrimination were 
never better shown. Sumner, Bryant, and 
Garfield he had already commemorated; and 
with Lowell he was to cap his own literary 
monument in the year which took him from 
us. With the Brooklyn address on his lifelong 
friend the volume closes, 

A correspondent writes to point out a wild 
misprint on page 301 of the second volume of 
Mr. Lowell's ‘Letters,’ a book which shows 
from end to end evidences of the minutest 
care in its making. ‘* Resuscitate Sambo ” the 
writer is made to say, where, as the context 
concerns Don Quixote, ‘ resuscitate Sancho” 
must be meant. But merely human skill and 
watchfulness appear to be quite inadequate to 
guard against errors of the press. In the 
present instance, in spite of whatever natural 

annoyance he might feel at the fatality, one 





fancies that Mr. Lowell himself would hardly 
be able to keep from laughing at the notion of 
such a queer waking-up of the wrong passen- 
ger. 

Accident has so much to do with the produc- 
tion of biographies that it is hardly strange 
that so popular a writer as the late Dr, J. G. 
Holland has but just been commemorated in a 
formal Life (‘Josiah Gilbert Holland,’ by Mrs. 
H. M. Plunkett; New York: Scribners). The 
little volume before us betrays the admirer, but 
not the practised book-maker or competent 
portraitist. It fills a gap, but it is not a litera- 
ry monument. Still, one may get from it some 
idea of Dr. Holland’s character and achieve- 
ment. There are several portraits and views. 

The student who is familiar with Prof. 
Thomas Preston’s ‘Theory of Light’ will wel- 
come the appearance of his ‘Theory of Heat’ 
(Macmillan). The plan of the work is similar 
to that employed in the former volume. An 
historical account is given of the subject, and 
then the classical researches are described, to- 
gether with an outline of the mathematical 
theories. From all this the general reader can 
get a comprehensive view, while the specialist 
is provided with a valuable book for reference. 

Prof. Glazebrook’s little treatise on ‘ Light’ 
(Macmillan) is one of the Cambridge Natural 
Science Manuals. It embodies the author’s 
experience in conducting a course in the Caven- 
dish Laboratory. We remark that the experi- 
ments are not severely quantitative—indeed, 
are in general qualitative—whereas in Ameri- 
can physical laboratories the tendency is to 
make all work quantitative. Prof. Glazebrook 
is well known as an authority in his specialty; 
his text-book is correct and well arranged. 

‘Telephone Lines and their Properties,’ by 
William J. Hopkins, Professor of Physics in 
the Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and In- 
dustry (Longmans), is intended, according to 
the preface, for the practical man ; but the 
author has also endeavored to make it serve 
as a basis for a lecture course to students. He 
has therefore given, in addition to practical 
hints to telephone engineers, a certain amount 
of the theory of periodic electrical currents. 
The practical part of the book is the result to 
a large degree, we infer, of personal experi- 
ence, and is therefore good. The theoretical 
portion would afford a very meagre basis for 
a lecture course to even elementary students. 
No student intending to become an electrical 
engineer, and especially a telephone engineer, 
should be led to suppose that he can make any 
solid advance without a good knowledge of 
mathematics. The valuable work of Oliver 
Heavyside in telephony is not mentioned. In 
spite of the abstruse form in which Heavyside 
has put his results, there is much in his work 
that should be referred to in even an elementa- 
ry treatise on telephone lines. 

Mr. Philip Atkinson, in his ‘ Electric Trans- 
formation of Power and its Application by the 
Electric Motor, including Electric Railway 
Construction’ (D. Van Nostrand Co.), aims to 
give in untechnical language the main facts 
pertinent to his theme. The book contains short 
descriptions, accompanied by illustrations, of 
the principal dynamos and motors now in 
vogue. The author has excluded all histo- 
rical matter and all reference to antiquated 
forms of electrical apparatus; and the student 
or general reader who desires to know what 
dynamos and motors are now in practical use 
will find this little treatise valuable. One 
could take exception to the language of the de- 
finitions given. For instance, it is stated that 
‘electric potential” is that condition in bodies 
which represents the relative electric energy 





manifested by them. One could hardly obtain 
a clear idea of electrostatic potential and mag- 
netic potential from this, and it would have 
been better to limit the definition of potential 
to the mere statement that in general it repre- 
sents the work done in bringing a unit charge 
or a unit pole from infinity up to the given 
point. It is stated, in the paragraph on sto- 
rage-battery traction, that, under this system, 
the power station and motors cost just the 
same for construction and maintenance as the 
trolley or conduit systems. This has not been 
conclusively proved. 

Last August we noticed the Bureau of Edu- 
cation’s World’s Fair exhibit of 5,000 volumes 
for a popular library (now permanently pre- 
served at the Bureau in Washington), and the 
accompanying classed catalogue. The diction- 
ary catalogue has just been added to the others 
in No. 200 of the Bureau’s publications, and 
now this stout missionary volume of 600 pages 
will, we hope, begin its travels in partibus, 
promoting the founding of public libraries and 
revealing the arts of cataloguing and classify- 
ing. 

Visitors to Rome will be benefited by know- 
ing of the useful little series of handbooks to 
the Roman collections of painting and sta- 
tuary (the Edelweiss Collection) which are be- 
ing brought out by Prof. Venturi of the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruction, the com- 
petent pupil and successor of the veteran 
Cavalcaselle, now retired from the headship 
of the Department of Early Italian Art, by rea- 
son of age (Rome: La Societé Laziale). Prof. 
Venturi’s series, condensing in handy form 
the conclusions of the united intelligence of 
that admirable department of the fine arts of 
the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction, 
gives the important facts of the lives and ca- 
reers of the painters, and the relations of their 
schools, with such facts as are known of the 
particular works, as now identified. The 
latest volume of the Edelweiss Collection is 
that for the Borghese Gallery. 

Dr. Moriz Heyne’s ‘ Deutsches Wérterbuch’ 
again gives signs of life in the section contain- 
ing R-Setzen (Leipzig: Hirzel; New York : 
Westermann). Its distinguishing feature is its 
abundant citations from the best literary 
sources, from Luther and Hans Sachs to Heyse, 
Treitschke, and Ranke. Of the nearly 600 
pages in this half-volume we have examined 
seven consecutive decades in order to note the 
frequency with which Goethe and Schiller are 
drawn upon, and in but one of the seventy pages 
did both names fail to appear, and that bore 
Schiller’s. A like but not so pervasive a com- 
panionship is observable in the case of Bis- 
marck and Moltke, who seem, of the men of 
to-day, most often quoted in their terse and stir- 
ring diction. ‘‘Setzen wir Deutschland, so zu 
sagen, in den Sattel!” says the man of blood 
and iron, ‘‘reiten wird es schon kénnen!” 
These illustrative passages are clearly printed 
in Roman type, with volume and page indiea- 
tions. The completion of this dictionary is 
much to be desired. 

M. Joseph Reinach has collected a series of 
extracts illustrative of the highest forms of 
eloquence in France from Mirabeau’s time to 
the present day. The book, which bears the 
title ‘L’Eloquence francaise depuis la Révo- 
lution jusqu’é nos jours,’ recalls many a name 
almost forgotten and many a talent very bril- 
liant in its day. It is essentially a class-bouk, 
but the excellence of the extracts and notes 
will commend the volume to the general 
reader. 

Jules Carrara is a belated romanticist who, 
in his ‘ Heures Intellectuelles,’ first series (Pa- 
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ris: Fischbacher), writes pages of very watery 
criticism on French poetry in general and Vic- 
tor Hugo in particular. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the series will stop here, for there 
is nothing to be learned from such effusions. 

Calmann Lévy has published in convenient 
book form M. Brunetiére’s discours de récep- 
tion and the Comte d’Haussonville’s reply. 
The discourse is all the more interesting in 
view of the journalistic discontent it evoked, 
and also of the noisy and stupid student de- 
monstrations against the great professor and 
essayist. 

Gyp’s ‘Le Journal d'un Philosophe ’ (Paris: 
Charpentier) is a delightfully impertinent and 
witty relation of the Panama scandal and 
other political affairs of the time. It makes 
capital reading. 

Prof. E. J. James of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy, Philadelphia, desires 
the addresses of all students of Halle now re- 
sident in America who would like to join in a 
congratulatory message to the University on 
occasion of its two hundredth anniversary, to 
be celebrated in August next. The message 
will be submitted to each person before his 
name is appended to it. Upwards of fifty sig- 
natures are already assured. 

Following close in the wake of the American 
report of the committee of ten on Secondary 
Education, comes the announcement of a royal 
commission of fourteen men and three women 
to consider what are the best methods of estab- 
lishing a well-organized system of secondary 
education in England, ‘‘ taking into account 
existing deficiencies and having :egard to such 
local sources of revenue from endowments or 
otherwise as are available for this purpose, and 
to make recommendations accordingly.” The 
appointment of women on a royal commission 
on education is without precedent, but is an 
innovation which, a correspondent states, 
“has been received with general satisfaction 
throughout the country.” The three female 
members of the commission are Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge; Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.S.C., mistress 
of the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls and the well-known author of a sug- 
gestive little book, ‘Educational Ends,’ and 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, a member of the 
‘*classes” who has identified herself with va- 
rious efforts to extend educational influences 
among the ‘‘ masses.” Besides these ladies, the 
personnel of this royal commission includes 
notable representatives of such other special 
parties in interest as the universities, the Lon- 
don County Council, the school boards and 
elementary teachers’ associations, the public 
schools, the Teachers’ Guild and College of 
Preceptors, the Nonconformists’ establish- 
ments, and the working classes, its chairman 
being the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

Those who are interested in the courses in 
economics at the Plymouth (Mass.) School of 
Applied Ethics, which will open on July 12, 
can obtain already a list of lecturers and topics 
from the secretary, S. Burns Weston, 118 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
of dates is yet to appear. 

We receive from the Interior Department 
seven samples of the Geological Survey's work 
in New York for the great Atlas of the United 
States, whose publication is still long to be de- 
ferred. The scale is uniformly 1 :62,500—pro- 
vokingly near an inch to a mile. There are 
two major sheets, one representing New York 
city and vicinity, with a range from Hastings 
to Long Branch, and from Flushing and New 
Rochelle to the Orange Mountains, including 
Newark and Paterson. A not inconsiderable 
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part of this sheet coincides with the State At 
las of the New Jersey Geological Survey. The 
other represents Albany, and embraces Troy 
and Schenectady, ranging from Bemis Heights, 
Saratoga Lake, and Ballston Spa to Castleton 
on the Hudson. Intermediate reaches of this 
river are delineated on the adjacent quarter- 
degree sheets, called ‘*‘ West Point,” including 
Peekskill, and ** Poughkeepsie,” including Fish- 
kill; and on that called ** Kaaterskill,” which 
takes in the Mountain and Kaaterskill Houses 
and Onteora and Twilight Parks. We have, 
besides, a ‘*‘ Fort Henry ™ sheet, showing the 
upper part of Lake Champlain, Crown Point, 
Vergennes (Vt.), and Westport (N. Y.), and the 
adjacent sheet showing the glacial region about 
Elizabethtown. The topography is marked by 
contour levels at twenty-foot intervals, and 
the common roads and railroads are laid down, 
We judge that the engraving of these hand 
some maps has been executed by the Survey's 
own staff in Washington. 

A lady who has beer examining Elias Dex 
York, 
1862) of St.-Mémin’s American portraits, no 


ter’s photographic reproduction (New 


tifies us, asa matter of general interest in the 
ease of this invaluable series, of two errone 
ous ascriptions which she has discovered. No. 
26, **Mrs. Yeaton,” 1807, should be Mrs. John 
Thomas Ricketts; No. 603, ‘* Mrs. Alex. Smytb,” 
1805, should be ** Mrs. William Newton” of 
Alexandria, Va. 
pers and proofs of these portraits of her kins 
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women. 


—In preparing for the Columbian Exhibi 
tion, our Government applied to Pope Leo 
XIII. for photographic copies of documents in 
the Vatican archives showing the Papal action 
inregard to America during its early history 
The Pope assented, and the photographs were 
exhibited at Chicago. Mr. J.C 
American (Harv. Coll, 1859), 
of the Pope’s chamberlains, or, as he describes 


Hey wood, an 
to whom, as on 


himself in the dedication, ‘te cubiculariis 
S.5.D.N. ense et pallio distinctis,” the applica 
tion was made, has now issued an edition of 
the photographs with the text printed on the 
opposite page—an assistance for which those 
who are not versed in the reading of crabbed 
writing and skilful in the expansion of mediz 
val contractions will be grateful. That is to 
say, all who see the volume; for as only twen- 
ty-five copies were struck off, * for presenta- 
tion to the more illustrious libraries,” it will 
not reach many eyes. Pretixed is a portrait 
of Pope Alexander VI., photographed from the 
painting by Bernardo Pinturicchio in the Bor- 
ghese palace in the Vatican, which shows, 
what was already well known, that there was 
no truth in the story that Alexander had his 
mistress, Rosa Vanozza, serve as the model for 
the Virgin to whom he was praying. since the 
Virgin is not represented at all in the picture 
Pope Leo was generous in his response to the 
request of the United States, and did not limit 
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very. The first ten relate 


| toa bishopric in Greenland beginning nearly 


|} three centuries before Col 


mbus, in 1204, and 





ending in 1442. Thre itain the famous par- 
tition of the New World between Spain and 
Portugal in 1493 by Alexander VI.; two praise 
Bartholomew and Diego Columbus; and eight 


prescribe the sending of missionaries and bish- 





ops for the conversi 
Most of the 
been printed elsewhere, but of course it is more 


of the American sa- 


vages. 


documents have already 





convenient to consult them together, and it is 
interesting to see them in the chirography of 
the time It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
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the edition is so extremely small One would 
like to learn which are the favored lbraries 
We only know that the British Museum is on 
of them 


The tield of negro folk-lore, so delightfully 
revealed to the public a few years ago by Mr 
Joel Chandler Harris, has already borne ex 
cellent fruit in the works also of Mr. Charles 
C. Jones, jr, and Miss Mary A. Owen. It is 
interesting to note that the value of the ma 
terial already collected has been recognised 
Europe 
‘Les Sources du Roman de Renart,’ the peg? 


in Sudre’s recent work, for example 


animal tales of this country are nstantly 
cited Miss Alice M 
Bacon, some of the teachers and resident 
graduates of the Hampton Normal and Agri 
cultural Institute at Hampton, Va., have lat 
ly formed a Folk-Lore Society, and have sent 


At the suggestion of 


out to the Hampton graduates a circular p 


vocative of research in the line of folk-tales, 


including animal tales and the like, customs, 
traditions of African ancestry, or of transporta 
tion to America, African words surviving in 
speech or song, ceremonies and superstitions, 
proverbs and sayings, and songs, with words 
This circular has already 


produced an effect, and some of the material 


or music or both 


collected under its influence has been published 


in the monthly Southern Wordman 
Hampton School Record January-March, 1si4 
Voi, xxii, Nos. 1-3). It is greatly to be hoped 
that the Hampton Society, without in any way 
losing its local character or independencs 
may be aftiliated to the American Folk-Lor 
Society, which is so deserving of en ITA 
ment, and whose journal offers a wider circu 
lation than any local paper can d It would 


also be well to control in some scientith 
ner the collection of material, and t 

lent circular already sent out might be suppk 
mented by a more elaborate quest ri 
models for which may be found in the An 
nuaire des tradi: s populaires, Paris. 1887 
by P. Sébillot), and in Mr. Gomme's ‘ Hand 
book of Folk-Lore* (London, 1800 


Readers of scientific 


fail to notice the very 


literature can hardly 


different practices of 
American, English, and Continental 

giving credit to their own countrymen for 
scientific work. The general rule is, that the 
French writer never attributes any work to a 
foreigner if he can find an excuse for crediting 
a compatriot with it: and the same was true 
with English writers until quite recently. Ger 
mans, on the other hand, have aimed at strict 
impartiality, not only for the sake of truthful 
ness itself, but perhaps to avoid exposing them 
selves to the imputation of ignorance of what 
was done abroad 


writers, however, : 


In the case of American 
curious reversal of the 
English and French practice used sometimes to 
be noticed in the avoidance of any unnecessary 
allusion to the works of their countrymen, and 
even a preference for attributing discoveries 
to foreigners. We supposed that this practice 
had about died out, but there has just come to 
our notice, in the recently completed vol. v. of 
the publications of the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific, a curious piece of evidence that 
it is not extinct on the Pacific coast. In his 
toyal 
Society of London, Lord Kelvin described the 
work of two American astronomers in discov 
ering and explaining the law of periodic varia- 
tion of the latitude, in the following terms: 


‘**Some time previously it had been found by 
Mr. 8S. C. Chandler that the irregular varia- 
tions of latitude which had been discovered in 
different observatories during the last fifteen 
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years seemed to follow a period of about 427 
days, instead of the 306 days given by Peters’s 
and Maxwell's dynamical theory, on the sup- 
“eer ggg of the earth being wholly a rigid 
oly. And now the German observations, 
although not giving so long a period as Chand- 
ler’s, quite confirm the result that, whatever 
approximation to following a period there is, 
in the variations of latitude, it is a period 
largely exceeding the old estimate of days. 
Newcomb, in a letter which I received from him 
last December, gave what seems to me to be 


undoubtedly the true explanation of this ap- 
parent discrepancy from er theory, 
attributing it to elastic yielding of the earth 
asa whole. He added a suggestion, especially 
interesting to myself, that investigation of pe- 
riodic variations of latitude may prove to be 
the best means of determining approximately 
the rigidity of the earth. As it is, we have now, 
for the first time, what seems to be a quite deci- 
sive demonstration of elastic yielding in the 
earth as a whole, under the influence of a de- 
forming force, whether of centrifugal force 
around a varying axis, asin the present case, 
or of tide-generating influences of the sun and 
moon.” 

On page 43 of the publication in question, 
in a notice from the Lick Observatory, pre- 
pared by members of the staff, an abstract of 
Lord Kelvin’s conclusions purports to be given, 
in which the paragraph referring to Chandler 
is wholly omitted, although forming the most 
important part; and in the paragraph relating 
to Newcomb’s work words are omitted from 
Kelvin’s statement in a way that might be 
called garbling, because it makes him appear 
as claiming for himself a discovery which he 
attributed to another. 


—In connection with the subject of the va- 
riation of latitudes attention may be called to 
an important memoir by Bakhuyzen of Leyden 
presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
February 24, confirming Chandler’s period 
from observations. Thirty-five years of ob- 
servations at Pulkova, Greenwich, Berlin, 
Strassburg, Leyden, Potsdam, and elsewhere 
have conducted him to a periodicity of about 
43024 days, with no evidence whatever of a 
change in the length of this period, and a value 
of its coefficient equal to 0.168. The author 
also presented the results of his discussion of 
tidal observations at the Dutch station of Hel- 
der in the years 1855-1892, which give indica- 
tion of a marked fluctuation of the sea level 
amounting to % inch in a period of about four- 
teen months, or practically the same as that of 
the latitude variation. The two results may 
be regarded as in entire accord, and seem to 
prove that the rigidity of the earth is about 
1% times as great as that of steel. 


—The coming summer season is to be per- 
haps the most busy in arctic exploration of 
any year since the closing of the expeditions 
which were sent out in search of Sir John 
Franklin. Seemingly, there will be four 
main expeditions in the field at one time— 
those of Peary, Nansen, Wellman, and Jack- 
son. Three of these have declared openly for 
the ‘ farthest north,” and it is to be assumed 
that Mr. Peary, whose main exploration cen- 
tres about the delineation of the land-masses 
lying to the north of Greenland, will not hesi- 
tate to look poleward if a proper condition of 
the Frozen Sea presents itself. Indeed, it is 
known that he has prepared himself for just 
this contingency. At this writing, if he has 
successfully carried out the programme which 
he arranged before his departure, he is at In- 
dependence Bay, in lat. 81° 87’, preparing for 
or already undertaking the unknown journey 
northward. From last accounts received con- 
cerning the Nansen expedition it is almost safe 
to assume that the daring Norwegian has al- 
ready reached the Siberian “drift” to which 





the fate of the Fram is to be consigned for a 
period, possibly, of three years. Mr. Wellman 
has selected for his ‘‘dash for the pole” the 
Parry route of 1827, taking to the Frozen Sea 
north of Spitzbergen. It will be interesting 
to note how far the experience of three-quar- 
ters of a century and the improvements in va- 
rious directions which have been made during 
that period will tend to promote success, es- 
pecially in the case of a leader who is an abso- 
lute novice in arctic exploration. The Spitz- 
bergen route—or the nearly parallel Franz- 
Joseph Land route, which is to be followed by 
Mr. Jackson—is by many considered to be the 
most practicable avenue leading northward; 
and in a good season, with proper men and 
equipments, no difficulty ought to be expe- 
rienced in far surpassing Parry's brilliant re- 
cord of 82° 45’. 


—An expedition supplemental to that of Mr. 
Peary will also be despatched this summer, 
under the auspices of the Geographical Club of 
Philadelphia, to Northwest Greenland, mainly 
with the purpose of bringing back the party 
now quartered there. It is expected that Mr. 
Peary will return to Bowdoin Bay in the last 
week of August, prepared for the homeward 
journey in the first week of September. This 
revival in arctic exploration will hardly be 
looked upon with favor by those who had be- 
lieved that the end to such “ useless ” ventures 
had come with the Greely disaster, or who 
agreed with the late Commander Weyprecht 
that the arctic exploration of the futureshould 
leave the Polar question out. The Philadelphia 
Geographical Club also fathers an expedition 
to Labrador, which is to go out in June, under 
the leadership of Mr. C. E. Hite, a member of 
the Peary Relief Expedition of 1892. 


—Mr. Henry Bradley has completed the first 
letter assigned to him as co-editor of the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ and the thin instalment 
Everybody-Ezod just issued (Macmillan) shows 
that the letter E requires 488 pages. This al- 
lows D, on which Dr. Murray is at work and 
which is to be bound up with E as vol. iii., 
some 800 pages. The first two volumes, A-B 
and C, show a continuous pagination, but D-E 
will have two sets of folios—a matter of no 
consequence, or the very slightest. The tail 
end of E, with its shoal of compounds of ex-, 
extra-, etc., is superficially not very attrac- 
tive, but it really possesses much interest for 
the student, if only in the realm of obsolete 
words and meanings. The historical notices of 
exchequer, excise (with its American usage 
confined to the tax on liquors), and executive 
(also in its special American constitutional 
significance) arrest attention ; and there is a 
discussion of Excelsior as used adverbially on 
the State seal of New York, and by Longfellow 
in his poem, which leaves the latter instance a 
clear solecism, and the former in doubt. But 
the poet at least has given an abiding exten- 
sion to the Latin; and was not that other 
American a poet who named the cushion stuff- 
ing of curled shavings which was patented in 
1868 ‘‘excelsior” ? Our British cousins make 
no claim to this word. Hawthorne in 1837 
ventured everyhow, and no predecessor is 
cited ; Jefferson leads the citations for the use 
of extra as an adjective (1780), Campbell’s 
‘Rhetoric’ in 1776 pronouncing this abbre- 
viation (for extraordinary) a barbarism, along 
with penult (for penultimate). Exterrito- 
riality and extraterritoriality both go back to 
Wheaton in 1836. Finally, exclamation-point 
is peculiar to American grammar ; and extend 
a (promissory) note has passed unrecorded be- 
cause also an Americanism, we presume. 





—Syntactically, we find worth observing 
that all the examples under everybody exhibit 
it coupled with a distributive pronoun, as (1530) 
Lord Berners, ‘‘Everye bodye was in theyr 
lodgynges,” (1820) Byron, ‘‘ Everybody does 
and says what they please,” and (1866) Ruskin, 
“Everybody seems to recover their spirits.” 
Here the verb is in the singular, but we also 
have (1759) Bishop Warburton, ‘‘Every body 
else I meet with are full ready to go of them- 
selves.” The rule appears not to hold with 
everything. In evidence, taken over from the 
French, is first assigned to Blackwood, ‘‘18—,” 
an indefiniteness seldom tolerated in this Dic- 
tionary; but we may also read under ewxcise- 
manship ‘‘ 1837 Lockhart, Life Scott (F. Hall),” 
in default of chapter and verse. Exploit in the 
French sense is first met with in the New 
Monthly Magazine of 1838, and Carlyle next 
found it handy in 1847. Ex post facto, we 
are reminded, should properly be written ex 
postfacto. Evx-libris came into being in 1880, 
and already in 1890 there is a Journal of the 
Ex-Libris Society. For university extension we 
are referred to Mansel in 1850. George Augus- 
tus Sala is quoted for Exposition in 1868, and 
as the latest possible use of this naturalized 
word we have ‘The World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago in 1893.” Evolution begins 
with Lyell in 1832; and Spencer flashes it on in 
1852 to Darwin (1859), who then creates evolu- 
tionist. Eye is the most considerable single 
word in this instalment: its diverse forms al- 
most baffle enumeration. Have they all been 
caught, or are there still some which may be 
styled, pace Sir Thomas Browne and Dr. Mur- 
ray, extradictionary ? 








TAINE’S ORIGINS OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE. 


Le Régime Moderne. Tome Il. [Les Origines 
de la France Contemporaine.] Par H. Taine. 
Paris. 1894. 

The Modern Régime. Translated by John 
Durand. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1894. 


Wuat estimate should we form of the great 
work on which Taine’s reputation must ulti- 
mately rest? Only after the lapse of years 
can a final answer be given to this inquiry. 
Time, and time alone, tests the character of 
literary as of other achievements. Still, the 
eighteen years which have passed since the 
publication of the first volume of ‘Les Ori- 
gines de la France Contemporaine,’ combined 
with the fact that each of Taine’s seven vol- 
umes is marked by the same merits and the 
same defects, makes it possible to pass a pre- 
liminary judgment on the result of his labors. 
His work, it is true, is incomplete, yet its gene- 
ral bearing and effect are known to every stu- 
dent ; and while every one must regret that 
Taine did not bring his analysis of the in- 
fluences which have produced modern France 
to a close, still his warmest admirers must ad- 
mit the high improbability that an additional 
volume would have added to or taken any- 
thing material from our author’s high reputa- 
tion. 

That Taine has achieved much must be pa- 
tent to even the sternest of critics. He has, 
in the first place, gathered together an im- 
mense store of authentic and invaluable in- 
formation about the Revolution and its re- 
sults. Every page of the seven volumes teems 
with facts. To any one who possesses the least 
experience of the labor involved in original re- 
search, and of the equal, or greater, labor 
involved in lucid exposition of the results 
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obtained by research, there is something 
appalling in the thought of the toil which must 
have gone to the production, not of a chap- 
ter, but even ofa page, of Taine’s monumental 
treatise. Readers who, when young, delighted 
in Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ must, in their 
mature age, when brought face to face with 
Taine’s researches, feel ashamed of having 
been deluded into accepting a didactic rheto- 
rician as a serious historian. Taine, again, has 
not only collected facts, he has made them visi- 
ble to that very dull class known as the intelli 
gent public. But he has achieved much more 
than this: he has, by the mere force of truth, 
cut at the root of a thousand popular delu- 
sions. Louis Blanc, Michelet, Carlyle—even 
Quinet, whose insight is in many respects extra- 
ordinary—though disagreeing in many things, 
have one characteristic in common. They are 
all victims of one delusion: they all assume 
that the Revolutionary leaders, whatever their 
demerits and however terrible their wicked- 
ness, were men of gigantic mould, gifted with 
astounding genius, and inspired by tremen- 
dous passions. This assumption is the basis of 
the whole Revolutionary legend, and this as- 
sumption Taine has proved to be false. The 
meanness, the sordidness, the incompetence of 
the Revolutionists become, to any one who 
has studied Taine’s book, at least as visible as 
their wickedness. 

The moral of his writings is this: The vio- 
lence of revolution no doubt occasionally 
opens new paths by which obscure talent may 
rise to eminence, but it far more certainly 
frees from restraint the covetousness, the sor- 
didness, the brutality, and the cowardice of 
human nature, and lets us see, if we have eyes 
to use, how terrible is the condition of any 
State where the bonds which keep in constraint 
the wickedness and folly of mankind are for a 
moment relaxed, and all that is vile and stupid 
in man is allowed to come to the front. Our 
meaning may be shown by one instance only 
among the scores of illustrations by which 
Taine enforces his teaching. The horror of 
the September massacres is now acknowledged 
by every man of common humanity; but Taine 
makes it apparent that the cowardice and folly 
which tolerated, were at least as great as the 
recklessness and the bestial brutality which 
perpetrated, this slaughter of innocent men 
and women. The massacres—and the same 
thing holds good of the whole Reign of Ter- 
ror—brought no benefit whatever to France. 
Not the cruelty of the Parisian mob, but the 
bravery of French soldiers saved France from 
destruction. It is the vainest fancy that the 
massacres repelled a single Prussian or Aus- 
trian regiment. What the murderers of Sep- 
tember achieved was to insure the failure of 
the Revolution. Cruelty and treachery mean, 
and always will mean, impolicy and folly. 
This is the lesson enforced by Taine’s volumes; 
and to have driven it home so that it can 
be neither neglected nor disputed is his noblest 
achievement as an historical moralist. 

Though no candid critic will underrate the 
industry and thoroughness of Taine’s research, 
it is difficult even for an admirer to consider 
the whole effect of Taine’s labors without a 
sense of disappointment. Taine has not pro- 
duced a history, or anything like a history, of 
the Revolution. Nor is there the least reason 
to suppose that, had he been permitted by fate 
to bring his book to a close, he would have left 
to the world what the world still wants, a tho- 
rough and systematic narrative of the Revolu- 
tion in France. The facts he has accumulated 
together, and the indicatious he has given of 
the sources which must be explored by any one 





in search of additional knowledge, will be in- 
valuable to some future writer. No wise man 
will ever tell the tale of the Revolution with- 
out consulting Taine’s volumes again and 
again; but it is not in Taine’s volumes that 
that tale is to be found. They are fragmenta- 
ry. About particular topics, even about par- 
ticular men—such, for instance, as Danton and 
Napoleon—Taine’s pages contain many details 
which are of value. His hints—they are not 
more than hints—about the condition of France 
after the fall of Robespierre, deserve to be care- 
fully followed up. But the defect of his work 
is that it is fragmentary; no one could under 
stand its bearing who did not carry in his mind 
a general outline of Revolutionary history, 
and—what is really singular—Taine, after 
piling together facts and anecdotes illustrating 
some aspect of the Revolution in which he is 
interested, does not properly sum up their ef- 
fect. From Taine’s chapters the reader de- 
rives a vivid notion of the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror; but, after a careful examination of 
Taine’s statements, we have found it impossible 
to obtain from our author any definite state 
ment as to the number of victims who perished 
under the Jacobin tyranny. On this point, the 
ascertainment of which is of crucial 
tance, a few pages of Mr. Morse Stephens’s 
history are more valuable than the whole of 
Taine’s analysis of Jacobin supremacy 

Taine, it may be said, did not intend to write 
ahistory. Sobeit. But his want of histori 
cal perception mars his success even as a writer 
on the theory of the Revolution. You cannot 
take one part of a great movement and give a 
fair account of that part without at any rate 
some reference to the whole. Mr. Morse Ste- 
phens’s doctrine that violence and tyranny at 
Paris in some way contributed to the repulse 
of the German invaders, is a mere paradox, 
though he is undoubtedly right in holding that 
the Reign of Terror is misunderstood unless 
you take account of the struggle of France for 
national existence. Yet it would be possible 
to read Taine’s volumes without gathering 
from them that, during the agony of the Revo 
lution, France was engaged in a struggle with 
external foes. 

‘Les Origines de la France Contemporaine,’ 


Lm por- 


however, was never intended to be a history 
It must not, therefore, be tested by the criteria 
which we apply to the works of Gibbon, of Ma 
caulay, or of Michelet. It isa book of political 
philosophy elucidated by lessons drawn from 
the Revolutionary annals of France. Taine’s 
speculations may be most fairly compared with 
the speculations of Tocqueville, though such a 
comparison does not place him in a very favor- 
able light. 
litical theorist depends on the truth and the 
originality of his thoughts. It 
originality or genius which made Tocqueville 
a classic from the first moment that his writ- 
ings became known to the public. Can any one 
assert with truth that Taine has added any 
true and novel ideas to the political thought of 
the day? In every word he writes about the 
ancien régime he is nothing but a disciple of 
Tocqueville, and, when Tocqueville’s guidanct 
fails him, Taine exhibits a want of any cohe 
rent thought about the progress of the Revolu- 
tion. Toequeville introduced to the world one 
or two definite ideas—such, for example, as 
the conception of the survival in France of sen- 
timents and even of institutions derived from 
the time of the Bourbon monarchy—which in- 
fluence our whole way of looking at the Revo- 
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Convention had something to urge in mitiga- 
tion of extreme condemnation. The history 
of France for the last hundred years is proof 
enough that abdication on the part of the Revo- 
lutionists would have led to a reaction fatal to 
all the best results of the Revolution. 

The second characteristic which detracts 
from the scientific worth of Taine’s specula- 
tions is that, though he supplies his readers 
with facts, with anecdotes, with references, 
with quotations, and the like, he does not pro- 
vide his readers with the means of estimating 
the worth of the evidence on which his conclu- 
sions rest. To give one example only of our 
meaning, it would certainly add greatly to the 
weight of the statements as to the horrors 
committed during the Reign of Terror to know 
that the truth of these statements is in every 
case quite beyond the reach of doubt. But 
since a good number of these statements were 
made at atime of reaction against Jacobinism, 
one is not absolutely certain that the Jacobins 
themselves may not have been the victims of 
slander. Certainly nothing is too devilish to 
be credible of the ruffians sent forth by the 
Convention to terrorize France. Still, the pro- 
verb that the devil himself may be painted 
blacker than he is, contains a profound truth 
which an investigator into the history of re- 
volutions neglects at his peril. 

If Taine has produced neither a history, nor 
a body of new and striking political specula- 
tion, nor a scientific analysis of the Revolution- 
ary movement, he has assuredly not labored in 
vain. His seven volumes are much more than 
a monument of unrivalled industry; they are 
a storehouse of information; they are an ex- 
posure of baseless traditions and of popular 
delusions. 








TWO ENGLISHWOMEN.—II. 


The Story of Two Noble Lives, being Memo- 
rials of Charlotte, Countess Canning, and 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. By Au- 
gustus J. C. Hare. 3 vols. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 1894. 


THE third volume of ‘ The Story of Two Noble 
Lives’ deals chiefly with Lady Waterford, 
whom Mr. Hare calls by the ridiculous name 
of Our Lady. It is crowded with trifling de- 
tails, and contains much which is mere fulsome 
praise. 

The striking beauty of Louisa Stuart, set off 
by the fair hair which fell far below her knees, 
formed a decided contrast to the dark hair and 
pensive grace of her sister, Lady Canning. 
Louisa had many admirers, but at the age of 
twenty-one she had seen no one for whom she 
could care. In 1839 Lady Stuart de Rothesay 
took her daughter to the famous Eglinton tour- 
nament, at which Henry, third Marquis of 
Waterford, acted as one of the knights. He 
was known, from his many strange exploits, 
as the Wild Lord Waterford; he hated society 
and lived only for sport. To all appearance 
there could have been no congenial topic be- 
tween him and Louisa Stuart, who was devoted 
to art and thoroughly enjoyed society. Yethe 
fell in love with her at first sight, and she by 
no means discouraged him. When Lord Wa- 
terford, too shy tomake any advances himself, 
induced hissister to write for him, Lady Stuart 
de Rothesay said to her daughter: ‘I have 
had the most extraordinary letter from Lady 
Sarah Ingestre, a proposal for you from her 
brother. Of course, I must lose no time in 
writing a refusal.” To her astonishment, 
Louisa replied: ‘‘Oh, but wait a little. I 
should like to think about it first.” Lady Stu- 





art could not believe that Louisa was serious, 
and wrote to her husband (then Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg) of Lord Waterford’s ‘‘ bois- 
terous, rough manners, without the slightest 
interest in any concerns within doors, or with- 
in the doors of Parliament especially.” After 
many demurs on the part of Louisa Stuart's 
family, and many representations that in or- 
der to win her Lord Waterford must give up 
the races and steeplechases in which he nearly 
always met with dangerous accidents, he was 
accepted, and the marriage took place in 1842, 
three years after the Eglinton tournament. 
Lord Waterford was devoted to his home at 
Curraghmore, in the south of Ireland, and not 
only could not bear to leave it himself, but 
could not bear his wife to be away. She spent 
only a very short time in England each spring, 
and in later life much regretted having been 
so divided (for the seventeen years during 
which Ireland was her home) from all her 
family and friends. Lady Waterford’s life at 
Curraghmore was most monotonous, and her 
days were generally spent in solitude. Lord 
Waterford seldom returned from hunting be- 
fore ten o’clock at night; he would then go to 
bed for a couple of hours and dine at mid- 
night. Yet Lady Waterford was always ready 
to welcome him, and did not even complain of 
the weary weeks she had tospend in a wretched 
hunting-box, where she had no occupation 
whatever out of doors. At Curraghmore she 
improved the cabins on the estate, set up a 
woollen manufactory, supplied lime for white- 
washing, seeds for gardens, and even gave les- 
sons to the peasants in making beds and clean- 
ing rooms. She laid out a garden, designed 
terraces, built a church (the windows for 
which she painted herself), and although Lord 
Waterford could not endure having visitors, 
she was always occupied with drawing or read- 
ing, and never seemed to miss the society 
which she had so much enjoyed. She even 
wrote: ‘‘I could scarcely say how happy I 
feel all day. Sometimes I think it is too much, 
and that much trial must come some day, and 
then I shall know how little fitted I am to 
meet it.” 

Lord Waterford was devoted to his wife, and 
was guided and influenced by her in all things. 
A few weeks after their marriage she had a 
terrible accident when out driving with him, 
and was for a time in imminent danger. He 
would allow no one but himself to cut off her 
beautiful hair; part of it he used to frame a 
portrait of her by Landseer, and he desired 
that the rest might be buried with him. When 
Lady Waterford recovered, her hair grew again 
till it more than touchedthe ground. Thegreat 
sorrow of Lady Waterford’s life was that she 
had no children, but, although regretting this 
till her death, with an almost passionate 
longing, she devoted herself to the children of 
Lord Waterford’s brother, and to those of his 
sister, Lady Sarah Ingestre, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury. In the terrible Irish 
famine of 1847 Lord and Lady Waterford 
exerted themselves to the utmost in giving re- 
lief of all sorts; Lady Waterford’s action 
being publicly acknowledged in the House of 
Commons. It was a shock to them when, in 
1848, their tenantry turned against them, 
under the influence of Smith O’Brien and 
others. The house at Curraghmore was forti- 
fied with cannon, the windows were barricaded, 
twenty-five soldiers were quartered inside, 
eighteen special constables watched day and 
night on the roof, and the occupants lived in a 
state of siege. Lord Waterford went about 
armed to the teeth, chasing mobs and rallying 
those men on whom he could rely. Lady 





Waterford could not go out at all, for a band 
of men (misnamed Fenians by Mr. Hare) had 
threatened to carry her off to the hills, or 
perish in the attempt. In an attack on the vil- 
lage several men were killed, and an attack on 
the house was hourly expected. But matters 
gradually quieted down, and in July, 1849, Lady 
Waterford was able to write that ‘‘ the whole 
house has recovered a peaceable appearance.” 
She returned to her former occupations, draw- 
ing being her greatest pleasure. One day she 
‘‘ put anew mouth to an old family picture in- 
stead of one which Waterford had cut out to 
stick a cigar into it.” 

Lord Waterford frequently had terrible acci- 
dents out riding ; and in March, 1859, he was 
thrown from his horse while hunting and killed 
on the spot. He left Ford Castle, his property 
on the Northumbrian Border, to his widow, 
and on the death of her mother she succeeded 
to Highcliffe, a small estate on the Hampshire 
coast, near Bournemouth. Between these 
places Lady Waterford passed the thirty-two 
years of her widowhood. She did not resemble 
the old French lady whom she heard describe 
a widow’s cap as ‘‘ le vrai bonnet de la liberté,” 
and both her mother and sister justly feared 
that she would be the victim of minds far infe- 
rior to her own. Lord Canning’s early death 
was an especial loss to her, for she had looked 
forward to his being ‘‘a real brother, counsel- 
lor, and guide.” Lady Waterford bitterly felt 
the loneliness of her life, and constantly refers 
to it in her letters. 

‘In my life it is the want of home affection 
which is so despairing, and the feeling that 
never again may I have it. Friends are kind, 
but friends cannot do to fill the home blank. 

I live amongst the shadows of all who 
are gone. .. . ou don’t know how sad 
it is always to think of things, and not lives, 
. . . feeling so very lonely, without one 
soul to sympathize, and always obliged to swal- 
low every little trouble.” 

Yet Lady Waterford was full of energy, and 
never had an unoccupied moment. At Ford 
she restored the castle, rebuilt the village, 
made new roads, constructed bridges, built 
schools, planted the bare hillsides, improved 
the gardens, and erected a beautiful fountain 
to the memory of her husband. She wrote: 

“*T love old things too, but I rejoice in the 

provera of progress, without which Eng- 
and would be such a country as Spain—a 
blank among nations—and I can see a desolate 
waste made frightful [sic for fruitful ?] (its 
beauty lost) with a most utilitarian delight. I 
love heads that have done such great things 
for England as her engineers, and think the 
romance of their useful lives greater than that 
of a knight-errant.” 

At Ford Castle Lady Waterford frequently 
spent months entirely alone, especially in win- 
ter; she liked it at the time, but when she left 
she wrote of the intense enjoyment she had in 
watching the faces of people in the railway 
carriage or at the stations. At Highcliffe she 
received many visitors. When, in 1887, she 
expected Cardinal Howard, she wrote: 

““My last sight of him was as an officer in 
the Life Guards, when I danced with him (the 
last time I ever danced), and at that same ball 
Isaw Mile. Eugénie Montijo, then called ‘ The 
Spanish Heiress,’ and never saw her again till 
I met her as a widow and deposed Empress in 
Walker’s hat-shop.” 

Another visitor was Mr. Gladstone. In an- 
swer to a question of Lady Waterford’s, one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s daughters wrote: 

‘“Yesterday my father was saying he did not 
believe he would be alive now if he had not 
always kept his Sundays quite apart from his 
ordinary, and specially his political, life. Not 
only because of the pure refreshment it has 
always been to him to turn to holier things on 
that day, but because it has enabled him to 
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learn more on religious subjects than perhaps 
any other layman, and so has given him that 
firm and splendid ground which has ennobled 
and hallowed all his actions through life.” 

In one of Lady Waterford’s letters sbe says 
‘“*T must own my pleasures are not people, but 
things, and the tastes that God has given me.” 
The chief of these tastes was her exceptional 
talent for painting. Countless drawings of 
hers exist, the coloring of which is most beau 
tiful; and many have been exhibited in Lon- 
don. She wrote, ‘‘I do Jove my art, far more 
than ever, and long to do a great work.” This 
great work proved to be the painting of the 
walls of the school at Ford with ten large fres 
coes, representing scenes from the Lives of 
Good Children. The figures both of the chil 
dren and of the older persons introduced ar 
all portraits of the villagers, and were striking 
likenesses. The subjects, with the exception of 
“Christ Blessing Little Children,” are taken 
from the Old Testament. 

In the last year of Lady Waterford’s life she 
suffered from gradual brain-decay, and in May, 
1891, she died, at the age of seventy-three, at 
Ford Castle. On her tomb at Ford two mot- 
toes, which she always kept before her in her 
room, have been carved. One is the Water- 
ford motto, ‘‘ Nil nisi Cruce”; the other is the 
motto of the Delavals, from whose family Lord 
Waterford inherited Ford ¢'astle, ‘* Dieu me 
conduise.” 
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Mr. STOCKTON’s latest book of stories is writ- 
ten in the vein of his most delicate drollery 
His peculiar humor and his peculiar imagina 
tion are perfectly fitted to the form of the short 
story, and fill, to utter satisfaction, a new 
sense created by themselves. It is not " 
ter, but predicament, that is his specialty (pay 
Pomona and a few others), and the orig 
of his situations is brought about bv his faz 


(one would like to let the pen slip and eall it 
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fantasticy) working with an attendant spirit 
of naiveté. Each story is a combination of 
circumstances which no one else would 
have thought of, told witha certain w 

gentle guilelessness, and a gravity which does 


not even allow itself to be demure. but 


it wears 
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so skilful an air of the absence of mirth that 
one can fancy the very elect. the Lady and the 
Tiger, debating in their far-away caves the 
question, ‘* Did he know he was funny» It is 
noticeable that personal misunderstandings 
play almost no part in Mr. Stockton’s stories; 
nearly all tell the plain truth—Asaph, prince 
of indolents, being an exception. It is the 
plain truth which causes the surprise, if, in 
deed, that can be called a surprise the contrary 
of which no one ever suspected, 

Mr. Crawford is a transferable genius loci, 
and in ‘ Marion Darche’ his sense of New York 
is conveyed with his accustomed precision and 
lightness and talent for selection. That the 
local atmosphere is rarefied as the = story 
mounts, is perhaps only in obedience to all at 
mospheric law. We thank Mr. Crawford for 
indicating a New York which is neither the 
Vaudeville Club nor the slums. His suggestion 
that there are those who love New York the 
city and not the social centre, is daring, but 
will command attention, particularly as it 
comes from a man who is in a sense a citizen of 
the world, and who, though at home in India 
and Italy, remains sufficiently an Americar 
not to think that only that which is alien is 
human. 


The opening chapter shows his special talent 
to perfection, and further whets interest wit! 





a gay modern conversation between the sub 
hero and the sub-heroine which leaves the 
reader expecting delightful things of the prin 
cipals. It is disappointing to find, instead, that 
the story relaxes as it proceeds, The author's 
pen grows listless; naturally the admirer of 
the author is unable to withhold the tribute of 
imitation. It is in vain that incompatibility, 
embezzlement, lost identity, and the shadow of 
bigamy enliven the plot: as it warms the 
reader cools, and concludes that Mr. Craw 
ford’s originality has for once taken the whim 
to be commonplace. Yet the book is not dul! 
to the unreadable point nor to the exclusion of 
bright sayings. A house decoration which is 
like ‘‘an inflamed Pullman car”—a girl who 
‘had a soul and bestowed now and then con 
siderable attention upon its religious toilet” 

a man whose *‘so-called gifts had turned out 
to be only tastes "—are plums worth a thank 
you. But, viewed as a story or as a study of 
character, this novel is too aggressively made, 
not born. 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s sketch of a Copper 
head of a farmland township in northern New 
York is written in bis usual clear and defined 
style with his usual desire to do the Copper 
head justice. Viewed at this distance, in the 
person of the patriarch farmer, Abner Beech, 
he makes a picturesque fig 








ire; he stands grin 
gaunt, hard, among his corn rows, his cows, 
and his cheeses: he reads Scripture so that 
‘you could hardly listen to him going throug! 





even the genealogical ta iry 
eyed. His Jeremiah an 1a] 

the funeral of a welll He 
denounces the son who loves the daughter of 
an litionist, ignores him during his service 





in the Union army, and softens only when the 





abolitionists have “smoked the damned Cop 
perhead out,” when his home is in ruins and 
his bov has come back fr Antietam with a1 
empty sleeve It is a fresh and interesting 
tribut to the history of all that went to 
Wa The Laodiceans 
strucg have s un figured he 
v pictures ¥ in the tales 
For them t a their chance now ron 
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peasants in reading of ‘Q’s” Cornish folk, 
but, being bere the principals and not acces- 
sories, they hold the attentioneven more. One 
thinks, too, of the fidelity of Mary Wilkins’s 
work, and finds that the absence from Cornish 
soil of the ‘‘ inflamed New England conscience” 
permits greater variety of topic and a freer 
play of humor. A score of incidents are told, 
without haste, without rest, with only so much 
of landscape as serves for background and for 
carrying out the note which sounds in the pre- 
face, of love for garden, wood, andsea. There 
is great diversity of matter—poetic, comical, 
gruesome; but one treatment marks all—that of 
the narrator and not the commentator; more- 
over, of the expert narrator, who, having seen 
everything, understands leaving out as well as 
telling. If there is ever a lack of point in any 
of the stories, it is as point is lacking to a crys- 
tal sphere of which the very absence of salient 
angles is its charm. The long preface, in 
italics, affords an appropriate text for protest- 
ing against that iniquitous practice of printing, 
which must have been invented by a needy 
oculist. 

If the Princess Scheherezade, instead of tell- 
ing tales to the Sultan, had read to him all the 
anecdotage to be gleaned from the press of the 
nineteenth century, the report of the proceed- 
ings would have made Jerome’s ‘ Novel Notes.’ 
It is a dictionary of dog stories, servant sto- 
ries, snake stories; stories of suicides, of house- 
boat parties, of soldiers, of fever patients, of 
omnibus conductors, of dreams. It is impossi- 
ble that all should be poor, and unthinkable 
that all should be good; in truth, many of 
them are extremely amusing, but fully five of 
them are foolish. Mr. Jerome's pathetic plea 
to be taken seriously sometimes, removes one’s 
hesitation in saying that at least one of the sto- 
ries is altogether too horrible to have found ut- 
terance. On the whole, we advise any one who 
intends to read the book to take it as the Sul- 
tan did his stories—one at atime. The illus- 
trations are as copious as if the book were 
Green’s History. 

The petition to be judged ‘“‘ from some other 
standpoint than that of humor” is offered in 
the preface of another book of Mr. Jerome’s, 
a collection of stories of which “‘ John Inger- 
field” is the first. There is novelty, certainly, 
in the scheme of each of them, and Mr. Jerome 
is right in thinking that three of the number 
are not funny. The other two are, as we 
think, the best. No matter how original Mr. 
Jerome’s pathos is, his pathetic style is te- 
dious. To be funny—‘‘ce qui s’appelle” funny 
—is his birthright, and in that realm it is that 
he chiefly glimmers. 

*Drolls from Shadowland’ is the name of a 
unique group of imaginings—a sort of grown- 
up fairy story, where the fairies are grim, 
fateful spirits, and the scene of their spiriting 
is the wide, sad world, full of sin and grief and 
longing. Each little sketch is like a delicate, 
short-lived flame that shoots up for an instant 
and throws a pale ray upon the human heart 
or human lot, when, lo! it is gone again; but 
it has lived and cannot be forgotten, for it is 
of the very essence of poetry. 














The Monism of Man; or, The Unity of the 
Divine and Human. By David Allyn Gor- 
ton, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 

Genetic Philosophy. By David Jayne Hill, 
LL.D. Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


NUMBERLESS men write about philosophy 
without dreaming that any further qualifica- 
tion is necessary than having read a quantity 
of books on the subject and having something 
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they would like to say. Not desultory reading, 
but hard, systematic study, with accurate re- 
flection, with continual comparison of one’s 
own ideas with those of the strongest men, to 
see if one’s own are capable of improvement in 
definiteness and force, and this training car- 
ried on for at least half-a-dozen years steadily, 
are the minimum requirements for enabling a 
man to address the philosophic world without 
making himself a nuisance. When this point 
has been reached, if the philosopher will only 
take the time to write his book short, saying 
what he has of new to say in the smallest com- 
pass in which it can be stated with perfect 
clearness, he will earn the benedictions of his 
readers. 

Both the above volumes contain eclectic 
hodge-podges drawn from authors of various 
merit, but mostly weak. The writers display 
a charming unconsciousness of the problems 
their originals had in mind, and frequently 
quote passages whose real significance they 
quite miss. Each has been reading and think- 
ing, not altogether without good sense, until 
he has collected a bookful of reflections of no 
value, which he now inflicts upon the public. 
Dr. Gorton, though a medical man, quotes 
Eduard von Hartmann as authority for a fact 
of physiology. He speaks disrespectfully of 
Hahnemann, as ‘‘a peer among peerless phy- 
sicians”—unless this is meant to convey a 
compliment. After an inconsequential chap- 
ter on ‘‘The Unity of Divine and Human Agen- 
cy,” he gives two replies to himself, one sign- 
ed Scientist, the other Theologus, both in his 
own incomparable style of thought and dic- 
tion, peers of his peerlessness, and then replies 
to them, signing his reply Radicus. If he had 
made it Radiculus, it would have come some- 
where near a real word and an appropriate one. 

Dr. Hill is president of the Baptist Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and as such is entitled to 
be treated seriously, though we must seriously 
say he sheds no lustre upon his institution by 
writing about matters which he does not un- 
derstand. Thus, he seems to imagine that 
the discovery of Neptune is somehow to the 
credit of ‘‘ Bode’s law,” although that ‘‘ law,” 
which good logic never would have admitted, 
was finally exploded by the violent violation of 
it in the case of Neptune. The only thing it 
had to do with the discovery was to suggest 
that the planet might be found in a place very 
remote from that where it was found, and thus 
probably to cause Leverrier to overlook the 
possibility of the perturbations of Uranus by 
Neptune being of the unusual kind which it 
turned out that they were. Though we have 
only space for this instance, there are plenty 
of other proofs of Dr. Hill’s incompetence to 
treat of his subject. Itis a pity, because the 
title of his book and those of several of the 
chapters are decidedly appetizing. But we 
can find nothing in it of any value. 





The Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement; A Study in Eighteenth Century 
Literature. By William Lyon Phelps. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 1893. 

Mr. PHELPs’s little book is correctiy described 

in the title-page. It is a ‘‘study ” inthe proper 

sense of an often abused term, for it presents, 
in surprisingly small compass, the result of 
investigations obviously minute and laborious, 
and it is a contribution to orderly knowledge. 

The beginnings of the English romantic move- 

ment, the author holds, date back to the first 

quarter of the eighteenth century; and he fur- 
ther maintains that during the second quarter 
of that century, and especially during the 





fifth decade, the movement was much stronger 
than is commonly supposed. His task is, then, 
to trace some of the forces which, in the ‘‘age 
of prose and reason,” prepared the way for the 
great romantic revival at the beginning of the 
present century—forces often working obscure- 
ly, but necessary to be understood if one is to 
have any clear conception of the gehesis of 
nineteenth-century romanticism. 

After due preliminaries as to the romantic 
ideal and the aims of the pseudo-classicists, Mr. 
Phelps proceeds to consider reactionary ten- 
dencies—discovering several unwitting traitors 
in the Augustan camp, some of them in the 
very shadow of the Preetorium. He then treats 
in special chapters the Spenserian revival, the 
influence of Milton, ‘‘Gothicism and Chivalry,” 
and ballads. Norse mythology, Welsh poetry, 
and Ossian are appropriately discussed to- 
gether. The poet Gray, whose literary deve- 
lopment Mr. Phelps regards as exemplifying 
the whole romantic movement, has a chapter 
to himself. 

In ‘collecting evidence the author has been 
forced into dangerous companionships. He has 
had to associate with some very dull writers, 
and with others who, if not dull, betray the 
uneasy self-consciousness of the timid inno- 
vator. It is much to his credit that he has 
come off uncorrupted. He writes clearly and 
unpretentiously, his skill in condensation is 
rather remarkable, and he keeps his own and 
his reader’s spirits up from first to last. 
Though solid, the book is never heavy. It cau 
easily be read through at a sitting. 

The first publication of a young scholar, Mr. 
Phelps’s book is of course not without defects. 
Here and there his style is a trifle rough, now 
and then his vision is not quite sure, and, in a 
few instances, his facts admit of some trifling 
correction. But we have no disposition to in- 
sist on these petty flaws. We welcome the 
volume as a contribution to literary history, 
and we shall look with interest for a more am- 
bitious work from the same hand. 





The Theory and Practice of Banking. By 
Henry Dunning Macleod. 2 vols. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1893. 

THIs is the fifth edition of a book that is in 
some respects of enduring merit. The author’s 
idiosyncrasies are too well known to require 
comment, and they are perhaps as conspicuous 
here as in any of his books. But in spite of 
his absurd self-conceit, his exasperating repeti- 
tions, and his infuriate denunciation of those 
whose opinions he dislikes, there is a leaven of 
sound sense and genuine learning permeating 
and lightening the whole mass of his writing. 
It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Macleod’s works 
have to a considerable extent affected English 
thought upon the problems of currency and 
banking, and he at all events deserves praise 
for carrying out the plan of tracing the gradu- 
al development of sound practice and eventu- 
ally of sound theory in this department of 
finance. Perhaps in no instance is the process 
of evolution more striking, for the successful 
bankers are the survivors of a struggle for ex- 
istence in which the casualties have been pro- 
digious in number; and even these survivors 
have frequently distinguished themselves by 
giving wrong explanations of their success. 

It is impossible to read these records of hu- 
man fallibility and perversity without reflect- 
ing upon the melancholy spectacle of our own 
currency. It would almost seem that the pain- 
ful experience of other countries had been 
thrown away upon us, and that our legislators 
might presently begin the construction of a 
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banking system upon unknown lines. It is 
upon this account that we call attention to this 
new edition of a book that is already of some 


antiquity, for whoever will peruse it will 


least receive from it a deep impression of the | 


extreme difficulty and slowness with which 
sound ideas of banking have made their way 
in the past, and will be the more disposed 
hold fast to whatever has stood the test of 
practical experience. Although Mr. Macleod’s 
style of narration is not the agreeable, 
the history of banking contains many interest- 
ing features, and the account of the ** currency 
theory ” deserves especial attention from those 
who are struggling with the problems that our 
own system of currency presents. 
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The Venetian Painters Renaissance. 
By Bernhard 
LSO+4. 

THIS is a small book, text 
proper, only seventy-eight pages, but the wri- 
ter’s ideas are interesting and worth attention. 
His thesis is, in brief, that ‘‘ Venetian paint- 
ing is the most complete e*pression in art of 
the Italian Renaissance,” 
contention with very good reasons. 
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Charles Francis Adams. 

Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. 
I. The Settlement of Boston Bay. IL. The 
Antinomian Controversy. Ill. A Study 
of Church and Town Government. With 
two Maps. 2 vols, crown Svo, gilt top, 
#4.00. 

The volumes will surely take high rank among the 
products of American historical scholarship, —Po 
titical Science Quarterty. 

Massachusetts: [ts Historians and its Histo- 
ry. Crown 8vo, §1.00. 

John Fiske. 

The Discovery of America With some ac- 
count of Ancient Americ1, and the Spa- 
nish Conquest. With Steel Portrait of Mr. 
Fiske, Maps, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 4 00. 

The American Revolution With Plans, and 
Portrait of Washington. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top. $4.00. 

The Critical Period of American History. 
1783-1789. With Maps, Notes, ete. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Beginnings of New England. The Puri- 
tan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and 
Religious Liberty. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The War of Independence. Riverside Li- 
brary for Young People. With Maps. 
16mo, 75 cents 

Civil Government in the United States. Con- 
sidered with some refereace to its origins. 
12mo, $1.00 nef. 


John A. Goodwin. 

The Pilgrim Republic. An Historical Re- 
view of the Colony of New Plymouth, with 
Sketches of the Rise of other New England 
Settlements, a History of erga oo 
alism, and the Creeds of the Period. With 
Maps and Plans. 8vo, 622 pages, $4.00 net. 


Edward J. Lowell. 


The Eve of the French Revolution. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
“A penetrating. subtle, and comprehensiva review of 
2 perenne situation.”’—The Literary 
or 


Harold Murdock. 


The Reconstruction of Europe. A Sketch of 
the Diplomatic and Military History of 
Continental Europe from the Rise to tbe 
Fall of the Second French Empire. With 
an Introduction by JOHN FISKE, and seve- 
ral Maps. Crown &vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


“No romance possesses anything like the interest of 
the history of the twenty years covered by Mr. Mur- 
doca’s book.” —The Christian Union (New York). 


» ] ma 
James Breck Perkins. 

France under the Regency. With a Review 
of the Administration of Louis XIV. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, #2 00. 

“ He is to be praised for having produced a work, on 

a period of French history comparatively obscure to 
English readers, of the highest degree of readable- 


ness, and bearing every mark of thorough investt- 
gation and candid temper.” —The Literary World 


William R. Thayer. 


The Dawn of Italian Independence Italy 
from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 
Fall of Venice, 1849. With Maps. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


a Itisa history full of interest, well and faithfully 
told.”"—New York Tribune. 


Herbert Tuttle. 


The History of Prussia to the Accession of 
Frederic the Great. 1134-1740. With a 

~~ Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 

The History of Prussia under Frederic the 
Great. 1740-1756. With Maps. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, each 2,25. 

“A thoroughly substantial and useful book.”’— 
Deutsche Rundschau. ; 


William B. Weeden. 

The Economic and Social History of New 
England, 1620-1789. With an Appendix 
of Prices. 2 vols. crown S8vo, gilt top, 
4.50. 

ae A store mouse of historical data of the utmost va 


ill of Suggestive and vital informa- 
tion about New England.’’—Nevw York Times. 
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Siew New Books. 


“7 tell you that when we have settlements of TRUE 
MEN AVD + OMEN put right down among these hope- 
less creatures, then, and not till then, shall we touch the 
sore to heal it.” 


Joanna Traill, Spinster. 
By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,’’ ‘‘ Bellhaves,’’ etc. 


Miss Holdsworth is one of the most popular 
of the younger English novelists, and in ‘* Joan- 
na Traill, Spinster,” she has treated the now 
widely agitated question of individual rescue 
work among fallen women with great power 
and at the same time with delicacy. The book 
presents a possible solution of the question, but 
is primarily a well planned and interesting 
novel. 

Cloth, r2mo, price, $1.25. 





MARK TWAIN S NEW STORY, 


Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
By HUCK FINN. 
: Edited by MARK TWAIN. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has called ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn” the great Ameri- 
can novel. Certainly thereare no characters 
in modern fiction more popular with young 
and old than Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, and 
Nigger Jim. 

A Western professor invents a wonderful 
flying machine, and it is widely announced 
that on a certain day he will make an ascen- 
sion. Our three travellers are, of course, in 
the machine when it starts, and soon find them- 
selves sailing over the Atlantic Ocean. They 
finally land in Africa. 

Tae opportunities for thrilling and humorous 
situations can readily be imagined. The inte- 
rest never lags, the humor is delightfully 
spontaneous, and there are many strong pa- 
thetic touches in the book. 

Stamped cloth, square octavo, 240 pages, 
with 28 illustrations from original drawings 
by Dan Beard. Price, $1.50. 





IMPORTANT LATE BOOKS. 


Our Village. 

By Mary Russet MitrorD. With unpub- 
lished half-tone portrait of the author. 16mo, 
348 pages. Bound in colored cloth, 60 cents; 
fine white vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson : 
A Study of His Life and Work. New cheap 
Edition. By ARTHUR WavuGuH, B. A. Oxon. 
Cloth, illustrated, 350 pages, $1.50. 


Two Prose Volumes by Prof. Clinton Scollard. 
On Sunny Shores. 
Illustrated with numerous half-tones by 
Margaret Landers Randolph. 12mo, 300 pages, 
cloth, #1.00. 


Under Summer Skies. 
Illustrated with numerous half-tones by 
Margaret Landers Randolph. 12mo, 300 pages, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Catalogue and Price Lists mailed free on application. 
Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or are 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


Charles. L Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 





Study. Nature—Old and didn: 


The Best Books—and Always Good. 


American Wild Flowers. Be Prof. Geo. L. Goodale. 51 
of the finest colored plates make ft invaluable to 
every one Just as complete as o-iginal edition at 
$25.00. 4to, cloth, $7.50. 


Ferns of North America. By Prof. D.C. Faton, of Yale 
University. 51 perfect colored plates, of all known 
species. But few sets remain and no more can be 
offered (scarce). 2 vols., 4to, cloth, net $40.00. 


Life on the Seashore. By J. H. Emerson. A perfect 
manual, with iliustrations, of our interesting ma- 
rine life. 12m », Cloth, 31 50. 


Spiders: Their Structure and Habits By J. H. Emer- 
son. The best book, oxpuiees the life y A ae Spl- 
ders. Finely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Sea Mosses. Fy A.B. Hervey. With Seamus plates, 
The only book on our beautiful marine alg. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Birds’ Nesting. By Ernest Ingerctoll. Tlustrated and 
describing all the nests; how to Seen them and 
their builders. 1l2mo., cloth, $1.25 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Butterflies of New England, 235 figures, $7.09. Manu- 
al of Mosses of North America, 6 plates, 84.00. Hand 
book of Invertebrate Zodlogy, illustrated, 83.00. 
Methods in ge og Anatomy and Em" ryology, 
illustrated, 33.00 ae Naturalists’ Assistant, $1.50. 
Behren’s Guideto Microscope in Botany, $5.00. May 
nard’s Taxidermy, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Book list tor Naturalists on re quest, 

*,* Any book postpaid on receipt of price, or sold by 
all ‘booksellers in the United States. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher & Bookseller, 


18 Arch St.. Boston, — 


Half-Hour Readings. 


e 

Cosy Corner Series, 

Consisting of original stories, or reprints of 
well known favorites. sketches of travel, 
essays, and poems. This series will answer a 
long-felt need for a half-hour’s entertaining 
reading, while in the railway car, during the 
summer outing in the country, or at the 
seaside, or by the evening lamp at home. 
These little volumes will be particularly 
adapted for reading aloud, containing no- 
thing but the best from a literary stand- 
oint, and unexceptionable in every way. 
‘hey are printed in good type, illustrated, 
and neatly bound. 16mo, in new and origi- 
nal binding. 


Big Brother. ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHN- 
STON, 50 cts. 

Thompson Hall. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 50c. 

Story of a Short Life. Jcntana Hora- 
TIA EWING. 50 cts. 

A Provence Rose. LOoviIsA DE LA RamMeé 
(OUIDA). 50 cts. 

Rab and His Friends. Dr. Jonn Brown. 
50 cts. 








Other volumes in preparation. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT CO., Publishers. Boston. 


For sale by booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Volume VIII.. No. 6. 


THE FIRST STAGES OF THE TARIFF POLICY 
QF THE UNITED STATES. 


By WiLt1aM HILt, A.M. of the University of 
Chicago. 162 pages. Paper. Price $1.00. 

A careful scientific treatment of this interesting topic, 
showing especially that protection wasa part of the pur 
pose of the framers of the Constitution. 

Volume IX., Nos. 1 _* > (January and March, 
18 89. 
nnseur . » ) PY a 
Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice, 
By Prof. Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph.D. of 
Columbia College. 222 pages. Price, pa- 
per, $1.00. A cloth edition of this work has 
also been published. Price $1.50. 

The only scientific work onthe subject in English and 
the latest and mostcomplete in any language. A tho 
rough historical and critical study of the practice of 
srogressive taxation and of the theories on which it 
1as been upheld. 

Full list of the fifty numbers of the publications sent 
on application. Address inquiries and orders to 
SEC RE ETARY AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 

THACA, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


TEXT-BOOKS BY LEADING 
PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY. 


A Treatise of the Phenomena one Development of Human Mental Life. By 
GEORGE T. Lapp. Price, $4 5 


“TI shall take pleasure in reer ll Professor Ladd’s new book on Psye holo yto 
my classes as a most thorough and exhaustive treatment of the subject.’—Prof. 
JaMEs H. Hys.op of Columbia. 


** Tshall at once recommend ita use by my classes.’ 
Wisconsin. 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By WiLLIAmM Minto. 
Price, $1.25 net 
Introduced in Yale University, Brown Univers ty, University of Vermont. 


THEOLOGICAL PROPZEDEUTIC. An Introduction to the 
Study of Theology. By Puitie Scaarr. Price, $3.00 net. 
This is the first text-book on this subject to appear in America 


THE REALM OF NATURE. By HuGH R. MIL. 
$1.50 net. 
A description of the structure of the Universe, the form, material, and 
processes of the Earth, and the relations which they bear to Life in its varied 
phases. 


* An excellent book, clear, comprehensive,and remarkably accurate.”—Prof. W. 
N. Davis, of Harvard. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
RENTON. Price, $1.00 net. 
Introduced in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Emerson Schoot 
of Oratory, and Boston University. 


ARISTOTLE, AND THE ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 
By THOMAS Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00 net. ‘*The Great Educa- 
tors. 

“* Tknow nothing in English that covers the fleld of Greek education so well. You 
will find it very hard to maintain this level in the later works of the series, but I can 
— you nothing better than that you may do so.” STANLEY Hatt, Clark Uni 
versity. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By T. Artaur THomson, 


School of Medicine, Edinburgh. With illustrations. $1.50 net. 


“As a well balanced introduction to the study of animal life in all its phases it is 
the best single book I know of.”’—Prof. J. G. NEEDHAM, Johns Hopkins. 


*—J. W. STEARNS, University of 


Price, 


By WILLIAM 


—G, 


Any book mentioned above will be sent, postpaid, upon secetea of meen. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Publications sent free. 


AUTHORITIES RECENTL) 
| CIVILIZATION DURING THE 





Privileges of Evamination 


ISSUED 


MIDDLE AGES, ESPECIAL- 
LY IN ITS RELATION TO MODERN CIVILIZATION. by 


GeorGe B. Apams. Price, $2.50 


“ This volume we are confident wuti be found one of the notadle books of th 
just begun. It is one based, we may say, on a sound philosophr ind yitws 
middle ages the credit which has % ‘fen been denied them, for the bkxasted irals 
zation and institutions of modern times.” —BosTos DAILY ADVERTISER 
ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. Ry J. H. Muinueav. Price 


$1 00 net 
Introduced in Brown University, Bowed ( eo. Sm 
of Pennsylvania, et: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL: ITS THEORY AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE ARTS. By Wittiam Kato 
Price, $1.00 net 

| THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL: ITS HISTORY 


By Wituiam KniGut = Price $1.00 net 


THE FINE ARTS. By G. BaLpwin Brown, Professorof Fine 
Arts in the University of Edinburgh. I2mo, $1.00 net 
The whole field of the “ Fine Arts of painting, sculpture, and architecturn 
their philosophy, function, and historic accomplishment, is cover ‘ 
pact but exhaustive manual 
MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. For the Use of Schools, Art 
Students, and General Readers, Founded on the Works of Petiseus, Py 
and Weleker By ALEXANDER S _ RRAY, Department Cireek and Romar 
Antiquities, British Museum. Wi) &) plates piper, Pepresenti 
more than ®) Mythological Sub jex A. Reprinted { t aren wv tanned 
London edition. Crown vo, $! 
THE COLONIAL ERA. (American History Series) By 
GeorGe P. Fisuer. Price, $12 
“A marvel of literary suceras No small ae ws i i 
—Prof. JAMES Mongo, Oberlin 
* The best of what we know Pee sing fh Ww Ex Pres K. ADA™s < 
University 
THE FRENCH WAR AND THE RE VOLU TION. American 
eatin Series.) By Wiruuiam M. Stoane. Pri $ 
Write for Special Examination Terms 
Introductory Prices } 1 ¢ forse 


to Libraries, and to the Trade will be cheerfully furnished upon application 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sewage Disposal 


Quoted in 





Congress 


Writers as 


New York City. 


* OURNEW BOOKS 
TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN, 


a nal 


Authority. 


A Short Tariff History of the United States, By MABEL Loowrs Topp No. 1. Columbian 
IN THE from 1783 to 1789, by Davip H. Mason, for- Knowledge Series. Edited by Prof. Davip 
a merly Tariff Editor of the (Chicago) Jnfer P. Topp of Amherst College.) With nu 
oe Ocean. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with copious in- merous illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. Gilt 
UNITED STATES. | © Pres tio in 
4 . 
A point-blank refutation of the claim in the Na The — eclipse of 1842 mashed the dawn he gold 
BY tional Democratic Platform of 1892 th tat “the Fede en age of physical bt on arch upon the Sun, and the con 
ral Government has no const tu to im clusion of a half century of significant research forms a 


GEO. W. RAFTER, lM. Am. Soc. C. E., 
M N. BAKER, Ph.B., 


Associate Editor “Engineering News. 


and 
of revenue only.’ 


” 


torical facts: 





One Volume, 8vo, Illustrated, 600 Pages. 
Price, $6.00. 


NOSTRAND €0., | 


PUBLISHERS | by navigation laws. 





anarchy. 





D. VAN 


27 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., Ne w York. 
TO EDUCATORS: | 


We will send a sample copy | Power. 
of THE ARENA to any teacher or educator on receipt | 
of ten cents. THE ARENA contains one hundred and | 
forty. four pages monthly, and devotes far more space | 
to ethical, educational, social, and economic problems | 
than any other review published mm the English speak- 
ing world. Address 

ARENA PUBLISHING CO, | 
__ Boston, , Mass. a 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
‘We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs 
Peary's delightfully entertaining story or the won 
derful pictures which are re woduced from her ca- 
mera. *'— Boston Herald. Price. $2.00. 
5 Beekman St., 





much so, indeed, that 


ALLEN C 
lege 


History 


the Constitution, 


dD. Cc. 
| > # 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 


ing given to colonial times. 


pose and collect tariff duties e. 
This book brings out prominently these his- 


First. That the American people tried almost 
solute Free Trade for six years, 
and that its extremely disastrous operation brought 
the Confederation of that period to the verge of 


Seconp. That, in consequence of that bitter expe 
rience, the Federal Union 
present Constitution, principally to enable Congress 
to protect home industry, by duties on imports and 


Turrp. That the Federal Convention, in 
| the Constitution, granted to Congress both the 
venue Power and the Protecting Power, 
the purpose of revenue was alien to the 
“a tariff for revenue onl 
would be a defeat of the meaning and intent of 


DAVID H. MASON, 
460 W. Randolph St., 


} A NEW HISTORY. 
A History of the United States 


| For Schools, Academies, and the General Reader 
THomas, Prof. of History, 


The aim of this work Is to 
of the United States in a clear and simple style 


fitting epoch for sumn 
The present volume 
much leas for eclipse experts 


ariging sal te nt results in review 
ten for 
bi it to give very unpr 





is not wri astropomers 


fessional information to those without technical know 

lexige who are yet curious as to these strangely impress 

ive phenomena—and with the hope, too, of creating 

further intelligent interest 

ab . 
or from 13 to 8.) BY MOORLAND AND SEA. 

By Franc Is A. KniGut, author of “By Leafy 
“Ways,” ‘Idylls of the Field,” etc. Illus- 
trated by the author. 12mo. Cloth. #1.50 


ras formed, under the 
was forme arnt “ There is a vein of genuine poetry in Mr. Knight, and 
in his wanderings ‘Ry Mooriand and Sea’ it finds grace 

ful expression These fifteen descriptive essays are 
filled with close but never paraded observation of Na 
ture in sunshine and storm, and each little delicate pic 
ture is firmly drawn, and has in it just the requisite 
amount of local color. The breath of the country ts in 
these sketches, and that fact In part explains their 
spell, and the reat of the secret stands revealed in the 


framing 
Re- 
and that 
latter: so 


f that brilliant descriptive gift of the writer."—The Speaker. 
ART FOR AMERICA, 
Publisher, By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE.  16mo. 
Chicago, Ill Cloth. #1.00 


A strong plea for the elevation of American 
Art to its rightful place in the scheme of gene- 

ral education. 
Ry Contexts: The True Education and the False, An 
Haverford Col American School of Sculpture, The Outlook for Seuly 
ture in America, Manhood in Art, The Relation of the 
give the main facts of the | Prama to Eaucation, Goethe as a Dramatist 


BOOKSTORES. 


The beok is essentially a history of the aountry under AT ALL 
only about one-third of the book be ) ° 
ire 
532 pages. Maps and Illustrations. Half leather, $1.25 ROBE RIS BROS. | ublishers, 
HEATH & ©O., Publishers, | 
Boston, New York, Chicago. | Boston. 
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Tours. 


EUROPEAN PARTIES 


Under the management of 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $550; tour of 60 days, $375. To sail 
from Boston by the fine steamship “ Gallia,” Cunard 
Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 
47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To sail 
from New York by the “ Spaarndam,” Commodore ship 
of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, July 7. 

Send AT ONCE for circulars and reference, 
Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching Trips 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms: modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusuai educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. [lustrated pamphlets sent on application. 





r7 UROPEAN EXC URSIONS. 
_, Mr. A. E. WINSHIP has arranged with HENRY GAZE 
& Sons for the best possible service for teachers and 
others at the least possible price. The prices for the 
four excursions range from $190 upwards. Send for 
circular. Address A. E. WINSHIP, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EUROPEAN (¢ TOURS. 
Special Features. Select Parties. 
Organized 1882. oe%e Illustrated Itinerary. 
H. 8S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 








A TSS MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAPE- 

roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a few young ladies for qo of study 
and travel. Address Miss MORGAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portsmouth, N. H. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. $320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
June, July. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 








I ISS ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, A 

translator from the Russian, and acquainted with 
all the European languages, will take a party abroad 
for the summer on June 2. Address Miss Hapeoop, 33 
East 21st St., New York City. 





LADY EXPERIENCED IN EURO- 
pean travel will take a small party abroad in June. 
For circular, address 
Miss Dame, 111 Green Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 








EU ROPE Nearly Two Months’ Travel for $270, 
Four-in-hand Coaching Parties through 
through Bogert, etc. Fall Holy-Land Tours. 
THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EUROPE possmmalty conducted parties through 
Europe. Fifth Season. Special advan- 

tages. For Itineraries, with fu’'l particulars, address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


SCOTLAND to SWITZERLAND. 
EUROPE 6th Tour, with Extension to ICALY. 
Also Short Tour, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, $175. 
Address Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L. I.), N. Y. 


EUROPE July 8, 1894. Seventh trip. Costing 


from $190 to $430, according to time 
and travel. ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
MARK Pitman, New Haven, Conn. 


PIRITISH ISLES.—A Pilgrimage to the 

orincipal places of historic and literary interest in 

the British Isies. Address Miss Mary R. Capy (third 
trip to Europe), 35 Church Street, North Adams, Mass. 


[TALY, CENTRAL EUROPE, QGPAIN. 


SIXTH SEASON. For itinerary address Mr.E C. 
KIMBALL, 56 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 




















We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of mone to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

also make collections and issue Com- 

Credit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
° ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


A SUMMER RESIDENCE to be Let at 


~#° Buzzard’s Bay. 


Address Box 5129, Boston P. O, 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards & specialty, Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., Boston. 
Princi Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 


W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 











Foreign 
Photographs. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Catalogue ten thousand subjects, 10c 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 Boylston St., Boston. 








DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Union Square), 


DEALER in VALUABLE OLD and NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time. 
Sent gratis to any address. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
{2 Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTAN 


81 Union Square, New York. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 
not ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men- 
tion Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


18 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


oa eam and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order. 











B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 





School and College Text-Books, Dicti:.,..ries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL’S Great German and English Dictiona- 
ry,3 vols. Special terms for introduction 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. | NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


ABOUT ON WUE 
Q A CATALOGUE. 

Our business is buying and selling Old Books, ranging 
in size from a single book to large and famous libraries. 
Throughout the year we are offered job-lots and re- 
mainders of new and fast-selling books, but buy only 
those we can sell far below the publisher’s price. We 
have just issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 
including an illustrated history and description of our 
store. When sending for it mention Nation. No return 
stamp required. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 
(First door below Market St.) 





PHILADELPHIA, 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any dadescription—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.— send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


Importations promptly made. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 

Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 

Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 

ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 

— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ued, 











History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol. I. to the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 
24 cents. sSenton receipt of price A 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 


HODGES, FIGGIS & CO. Ltd., 
Booksellers and Publishers, 104 Grafton St., DUBLIN. 
Specialties: BOOKS RELATING TO IRELAND, of which we 
have an immense stock. Second-hand and Scarce Books. 
Uncutor unused Books at clearance prices. Catalogues 
on application. 


RARE 
BOOKS. 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all grades, 
rices marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. R. JENKINS, 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) N. Y. 


RANSLA TIONS.—schylus, Ammia- 
nus, Aurelius, Arrian, Apuleius, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, Athenzeus, Bentley’s “ Phalaris.” 
PRATT, 6th Ave. and 12th St., N. Y. 


Subscriptions to foreign 








PRINTS —AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually. 
W. E. BENJAMIN, 22 E. 16th St.,New York, 




















° ond 
Fi oreign B ookSs. odicals, Tauchnitz British au- 
thors. Catalogues on appli- 

cation. CaRL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., ton. 





Literary Curios. 
Rare Books, Autographs, Portraits, etc. 
Send stamps for Separate Lists. 


Picking up Scarce Books, etc., a specialty. 
| Address AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 








ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Of Famous People 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

] NT ‘ y ksel- 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., Foreign Hookset- 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 


BA CK NUMBERS, VOLS , AND SETS 
of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged by A. S. 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 35 ready. 


WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
e N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


BACK numbers and sets of ali magazines. For 
rice, state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PAN MICHAEL. Completing the very suc- 
cessful sertes of Historical Romances 6; 
Henryk Stenkiewics. 


PAN MICHAEL. An Historical Novel 
of Poland, the Ukraine, and Turkey. A Se- 
quel to ‘* With Fire and Sword” and * The 

eluge.” Translated from the Polish of 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 
BosTON ADVERTISER: A great novel. It abounds in 
creations, It is a fitting ending toa great trilogy—a 
trilogy which teaches great lessons. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. One vol., 


crown Svo, cloth, ¥2.00. 


THE DELUGE. Two vols., crown 8vo, 

cloth, 33.00. 

The complete series, Library Edition—With 
Fire and Sword, 2 vols., The Deluge, 2 vols., 
and Pan Michael, 1 vol. In all 5 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$18.00. 





By the Same Author. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. A Novel of Modern 
Poland. Translated from the Polish of HEN- 
RYK SIENKIEWICZ by Iza Young. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50 


YANKO, THE MUSICIAN, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Translated from the Polish of 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 16mo, 
white and gold, $1.25. 


IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. By 
M. E. —e Is, author of ‘‘ Whithes.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
tl M: The whole book is so good that it ought to 

be read from cover to cover. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE: A book for laughter and for 
tears, a book worthy to stand side by side with Cran 
ford, 

ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE. By Sv. 


GEORGE MIVART. Crown Svo, cloth, $2.00. 


BIG GATE SHOOTING (New Volume 
in Badminton Library). By CLIVE 
PHILLIPS-WOLLEY, with contributions by 
Sir Samuel W. Baker, Warburton Pike, and 
others. Illustrated with numerous full-page 
plates by Charles Whymper, ete. 2 vols., 
crown Svo, cloth, $7.00; half morocco, $10.00 


Little, Brown &( Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Bo ton, 


William Lloyd Garrison, 


1805-1879 


The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, 38.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company), has been reduced in 
price from $12.00 to 38.00, a remarkably low 
price for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products of the American press. 


**A biography of almost world-wide importance 
It will be a standard work of reference.” 
Charl eston News and Courier. 
‘In fact, Sx vuthern history is not complete with 
PO en bg -Atlanta Constitution 
“Itis. for the anti-slavery recor 2 final: and the 
service done to our national history is as great as that 
to a father’s me mory. Its one e _— ent trait, howev 
er, is its justice...— Atlantic Mo 
“A masterpiece of modern i rical biograpt 
To call the work a mine of information wo uld 
be to conve y a false impression: it is rather a well 


arranged library in which attendant hands are alw ays 


present to point the way to the exact thing wanted 

Finally, the work, while as instructive as the 
driest manual, is as interesting as a romance.” — 
Boston Advertiser 


*.* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston AND NEW YORK 





The Nation. 





Society of London. 

This work is entirely new, 
of the age, full, accurate, and readable, an 
that, when bound, the 
will place it at once in the first rank of works 
as 72 full-page 


and will include t} 


full-page, as well 
This portion of the Library will occupy 
£15.00, mail free. 


interests young 
a beautiful form, 


Natural 
History 


to show you the first number, 


FREDERICK W ARNE & OO. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
ee costing less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 







Sold by G-ocers “everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass 


— Siasconset. Nantucket. 


. FURNISHED COTTAGES 

‘hambers, parlor, hall, dini 

ff. 6 chambers, parior, dining: | 

parable on engage 
| 











Warne’s Library of Natural History. 


\| ESSRS. FREDERICK 


WARNE & COMPANY 


take pleasure in announcing that al 
Mav 1 they will commence the tss 
f a new monthly serial under the alxov 
title, the first Installments of wl ‘ 
‘ ih) ~ 


History. 


Edited by M l N l x 
B.A Fas } Ss ta 
An Int t t Ss 
Ph.D... FLRS., S ary 
yu lers rea v abr 
riin ia t Its arrang es 
isu ite Lits t TORILAL ELEMEN 
f this nature—s 7 ay . 
is, Ww be ¢ ris t work Ww 
88 monthty nambers, and will be published at 
3 p ’ be 
« } is \ ly t ; < 
itvpogray v Ask ¥ k 
rr t us v Ss & x ‘ . 


. With a full prospectus 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


“‘MOLLER'S 


= CODLIVER IE 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller's Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by 
an improved process which is the result 
years of scientific investigation, is the best 

reparation of cod liver oil because it is the 
Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the 
Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil 
which can be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbances. Put 
up in flat, oval bottles, sealed and dated 
For sale by all rightly-stocked drugyists 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U.S. and Canada 





of | 








The Nation. 
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Old Riders who 
know Bicycles 


Are accustomed to ignore friendships, and 
measure wheels without ~ 
mercy. 











nothing. 
Their 

¢ mounts must 
“ stand the crucial 
test of reputation gained 
by years of honest and 
“sy skilful construction and 

jy dealing. The best riders, 
th e oldest riders, the most in- 
telli- gent wheelmen of the country 
know Columbias to be the standard of 
bicycle excellence for the world, and ride 





COSTUMES. 


Tatlor-made Sutts, 
Receptionand Carriage Dresses 
Lace Trimmed Dresses, 
Garments, Costumes, 


R eding Habits. them in preference to any other wheels. 

ee POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 

EVENING TOILETS. Chicago, Hartford. 
nal are PRE i 2 ax cotstoune ay | 1894 shows a line of 
WRAPS, JACKETS, CLOAKS.| ‘esi th sory demand, which soe 


offered. It is free at our agencies, or w 
mail it for two two-cent stamps, 24 % 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOT), 


Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
a.m. to5 p.m. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


Sroadevay HA 1 9th st. 


New York. 















SMOKING TOBACCO. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 
will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any 
fi address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 Ib., 
$1.30; 44 Ib., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 
f logue free. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St,, N, Y. City 
The Library of American Literature 


500,000 Volumes of American Writings 





The Standard Reference Work on the literature of your country. 
culled down to 6,200 pages. 
1,207 Best Authors represented by 2,671 Best Selections. 

Biography of each Author. 


Sold on the Easy Payment Plan. A Year's Credit. 
We trust and deliver the whole set free—upon small payment. 


To further assist your judgment, send for sample pages to 


WILLIAI1 EVARTS BENJASIIN, Publisher, 


22 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK, or 134-6 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





“Commend 








to Your 
Honorable Wife’”’ 


—Merchant of Venice. 
and tell her that Iam composed 
of clarified cottonseed oil and re- 
fined beef suet; that I am the 
purest of all cooking fats; that 
my name is 


©i{olene 


that I am better than lard, and 
more useful than butter; that I 
am equal in shortening to twice 
the quantity of either, and make 
food much easier of digestion. 
Iam to be found everywhere in 


8 and 5 pound pails, but am 
Made only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 








UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave.,near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 





E FJOURNAL DES DEBATS, WEEKR- 








« LY EDITION.—The first of the great French Dailies 
at last beginning the publication of a weekly edition. 
From the prospectus: * Nos lecteurs y trouveront, lés 
informations les plus diverses, un tableau trés exact de 
notre situation politique et les ar a notre 
litérature contemporaine, lVécho fidéle de la vie fran- 











caise. Il présentera a la fois les qualités d’ua Journal 
et celles d’une Revue . . . Le nom et la passé du 
Journal des Débats sont les garanties que nous offrons 
au public.” 
Subscription $3.00 for 6 months: $5 75 for 12 months. 

B. WESTERMANN & CO., 

(Lemcke & Buechner), 
812 Broadway, New York. 








THE W. T. KEENER CO., b zr OD “a Io PURE Hos" Hr 
GSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


No, 96 Washington Street, Chicago, IIL, 
Western Agents for Gould’s Illustrat Unabridged 
Dictionary of the Medical and Biological Sciences. 

Catalogues, and announcements of New Books sent 
gratis to any address upon application. 











